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PREFACE 


SomE little time ago I put out a small work dealing 
with the doctrinal sections of Romans and Galatians. 
This was not unkindly reviewed by several public 
prints. Their words and the encouragement of 
friends, both known and unknown, determined me 
to go forward and deal with other Epistles as I 
had dealt with these. For various private reasons 
I first selected this one. The result is this little 
book. A formal edition it cannot claim to be. 
Years of study would be needed for the achieving 
of such a purpose. Nor indeed is it intended for 
the use of practised scholars. The people I have 
in my mind are those who still have time and 
energy for quiet Bible reading. I hope such will 
not be scared by the intrusion of Greek words. 
For more than forty years now I have been read- 
ing the New Testament in the original and, in 
common with many others, I think we have still 


a good deal to learn about its meaning. 
Vv 
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For purposes of devotional reading I believe 
that the splendid version of 1611 will always stand. 
For private study, I think, something further is 
required in the way of a paraphrase or unfettered 
rendering. That I have made bold to supply. 

If only any reader finds as much pleasure in the 
perusal of what I have written here as I have had 
in the writing, I shall be indeed much more than 
thankful. 

And one word more I would say. To some it 
may appear I have dealt almost irreverently in one 
place or another with Bishop Lightfoot’s famous 
name. May I say that his memory is dear to me, 
not only for his scholarship and his monumental 
learning, but also because I had in him the best and 


most generous of godfathers. 


F. B. WESTCOTT. 


NorwicuH, 
January 30, 1914. 





INTRODUCTION 


WHEN the writer of the Book of the Revelation 


sends greeting “to the seven Churches which are in 
Asia” the modern reader must remember that the 
name Asia does not mean in the least what it 
means now. ‘Asia’ in old days was no Continent, 
but only a single province—a large province, to be 
sure—in one region of the territories belonging to 
the Roman Empire. It was part of what we now 
call ‘Turkey in Asia.’ All the westward coasts of 
that land with a ‘hinterland’ stretching back for 
hundreds of miles in the shape of a long-sided, 
truncated triangle formed Roman ‘ Asia,’ the Asia 
of St. Paul and of the New Testament writers 
generally, The ‘Seven Churches,’ all of them, lie 
in a comparatively small part of it. <A triangle 
having a base one-third of the size of the other, 
and roughly proportionate to it, would cover all 
seven. Among them Ephesus has pride of place 
because it was the seat of government, and its 
position near the sea-board was central and com- 
manding. From Ephesus, in Roman days, one 
main road led north-east in the direction of historic 
Sardis. Another crossed the mountains which he 
1 B 
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to the south of the city, and took its downward way 
to the valley of Meander. Its route thereafter 
lay due east along the valley. This was the 
principal road to the far east of the Empire in the 
days of Roman ascendancy; as it had been even 
earlier, thanks to natural advantages. It was, in 
fact, the ‘Grand Trunk Road’ from Ephesus to the 
the East, and that meant from Rome to the East. 
Through Magnesia, through Tralles, through Nysa it 
passed, and at intervals through other places less 
known to fame. At a distance of some hundred 
miles or so from the capital the river forks: that 
part which kept the old name flows to the north; the 
tributary flowing east and south is the historic river 
Lycus. This latter stream is of interest to us because 
hard by its banks lay three early ‘Churches,’ all 
mentioned in our Epistle—Colossz, Laodicea, and 
Hierapolis. Imagine two sides of a square: that 
will give you three points, at the angle and at either 
end of the lines which form the angle. These 
three points will indicate the relative positions of 
the three well-known ‘ Lycus Churches.’ 

HMierapolis (a famous watering-place, and the 
mother of a famous son indeed, the philosopher-slave 
Epictetus) lay due north of Laodicea, a good way 
from the river and high above it; Laodicea nearer 
the river, but on the southern side of it, three 
miles or so away from it; Colosse east of Laodicea 
with a touch of south, on the actual banks of the 
river, which divides the site in half. The main 
road made its way through Laodicea to reach Colosse. 
Hierapolis stood upon another important road 
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from the famous city of Sardis, making its junction 
with the great road actually in Laodicea. It 
follows that to pass from Colosse to Hierapolis 
one would have had to journey through it. Of 
Colossz even the site is not absolutely certain. Of 
Laodicea and MHierapolis there still are ample 
remains. Colosse ‘disappeared from history’ in 
the seventh or eighth century. Its modern re- 
presentative is a place called Chonas (anciently 
Chon) high up upon the slopes of Cadmus. In 
Saracenic days a situation on a main route was far 
too perilous. The old name ‘Colossie’ was still 
retained for a time by titular Bishops who lived at 
Chone. But even that relic of the past was 
lost in the dismal course of the ninth century of 
our era. 

Lying as it did, Colosse was sure to play its 
part in the march of armies. Xerxes passed 
through it with his motley host marching west- 
ward; and the Greeks of the ‘Anabasis’ passed 
through it marching eastward. To this fact we 
are indebted for two early historical mentions. 
This is what the ‘ Father of History ’ has to tell us 
about it: ‘Passing by a town of Phrygia called 
Anaua and a lake from which they get salt,’ he 
came to Colosse a great city of Phrygia, where the 
river Lycus tumbling into a chasm in the ground 
disappears, and then at an interval of some five 
furlongs reappears and discharges itself into the 
Maeander’ (Herodotus vii. 30). About this we 


1 Professor Ramsay says: ‘They still get salt from the lake as they 
did in Xerxes’ days,’ 
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can only say the river does not do so now. But 
it is a land of many earthquakes, and of a geo- 
logical formation which easily lends itself to such 
phenomena.’ However, the learned are not sure 
whether the statement of Herodotus should be 
accepted as true or not. Professor Ramsay thinks 
that Herodotus, who had never been there, is con- 
fusing two separate statements, one that ‘ within 
the very city ... the Lycus enters a deep cleft 
in the ground’; the other that it ‘issues from an 
underground channel and flows to the Meander.’ 
The ‘real source’ of the river (he says) is in the 
lake of Anaua, and the sound of a ‘subterranean 
river’ has been ‘distinctly heard’ at a point where 
part of its flow first ‘issues from beneath the rock.’ 

This is Coloss’s earliest mention. It seems 
not at all unlikely that the name should be really 
‘Colasse.’ If so, it was possibly Herodotus himself 
who first changed the ‘a’ into ‘o. For ‘colossus’ 
is a common Greek word, and ‘Colosse’ would 
therefore sound far more natural to Greek ears than 
would ‘ Colasse.’ 

And now for Xenophon’s testimony. He tells 
us how Cyrus started from Sardis, marched through 
Lydia, crossed the Meander on a bridge of seven 
boats, and so, after one ‘ stage’ of marching, reached 
‘Colosse, a habitable city, prosperous and large. 
There he stayed seven days’ (Anab. i. 2, 6). 

I remember how eagerly a little boy, a great 


1 T am no geologist ; but I think of the gorge at Meiringen and 
(still better) the gorge at Constantine in Algeria—both of them once 
complete natural tunnels. 
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many years ago, at his preparatory school, lit upon 
the familiar name amid the weary wilderness of 
‘stages’ and ‘ parasangs.’ 

Colossee, famous as it once was, owes all its 
glory now to the fact that Christ’s Apostle was 
moved to write to the believers there a short letter 
of eighty-five verses, some six pages and a half of 
print. That letter, short as it is, has given the 
place addressed undying fame. We see, then, where 
they lived, these Colossian believers; in a town 
maybe still flourishing (though well on the down- 
ward grade as compared with its two sisters), lying 
on a great main road which led to the further Kast, 
and deriving (possibly) a respectable revenue from 
trade in wool. L. says it ‘was without doubt the 
least important Church to which any Epistle of St. 
Paul was addressed.’ 

According to Ramsay, the proximity of its 
younger rival, Laodicea, upon the same main road 
and only eleven miles off, was fatal to its prosperity. 
The traffic of the road could not support both towns. 

The flocks of the neighbourhood were famous 
both for the softness of their fleeces and for their 
aptitude for taking dye. The name colossinus was 
given to that particular tint which appears in 
cyclamen blossom. The sheep of Laodicea had 
natural ‘ glossy black’ fleeces. The hue ‘ colossinus ’ 
(one would imagine) could hardly be undyed. 

ft is curious to think that although the town 
then lay on the very central route of traftic, com- 
mercial and other, St. Paul on his missionary 
journeyings had never passed that way (so far as 
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we know). On his first tour he did not succeed in 
penetrating so far. On his second, had he had his 
own wish and not been “ forbidden to speak the word 
in Asia,” he would naturally have travelled from 
Pisidian Antioch (which seemingly he did visit) 
through Celenze and Colosse en route for Ephesus. 
He did reach that great city on his return from 
Achaia (Corinth), but he arrived by sea, and by 
sea passed on to the port of Czsarea, and so to his 
mission base in Syrian Antioch. When he visited 
Ephesus next, on the occasion of his long stay 
there, he came by another route than the valley 
one (deAOovta Ta dvwrepixa wépn), as told in Acts 
xix. 1. Before his first imprisonment he never came 
there again; instead (as Acts xx. tells us), he sent 
from Miletus for the ‘elders’ of Ephesus and took 
solemn farewell of them, “And now behold I know 
that you all, amongst whom I went about preaching 
the kingdom, shall see my face no more” (Acts 
EX. 20). 

How, then, did the Gospel come to the towns of 
the Lycus valley? That truly we do not know. 
All we can say about it is this, that in Acts xix. 10, 
we find the comprehensive statement, “And this 
continued for two years (éyévero él étn dvo) so 
that all that dwelt in Asia (travtas Tovs KaToLKobYTEas 
tv "Aciav) heard the ‘Word’ of the Lord, both 
Jews and Greeks.” Now, however much we may 
tone down this wide-embracing observation, it is 
plain that the phrase “All Asia” (if it has any 
meaning at all) could hardly exclude towns lying 
—and that, too, considerable towns—on the line of 
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its main trade route and military road. We assume, 
then, with good reason that Colosse and_ its 
neighbours were evangelised at that time; not by 
St. Paul himself, but by his active lieutenants (of 
whom he had good store) posting forward this way 
and that, while the master mind of all directed 
their operations from his headquarters in the capital. 
In Acts xix. we have four such active workers 
mentioned, Timothy and Erastus, “two of them that 
served him as agents,’ d0o0 tov StakovovyTaY avT@ 
—where obviously there can be no mention of 
personal service; that is, of service rendered to 
the Apostle—in v. 22; and later on, Aristarchus 
aud Gaius. Any one or all of these may well have 
helped in the work. Timothy, indeed, almost 
certainly did; else why should he be mentioned by 
St. Paul in the opening of the Epistle? But if 
Timothy bore some part in the work of evangelisa- 
tion, it plainly was not the chief part. For that is 
definitely assigned to another, to Hpaphras in v. 7 
of chapter i. This Epaphras was with St. Paul at 
the time of writing. His greetings are sent in the 
letter. Of his zeal for his own converts iv. 12, 13 
vividly testify; as does the earlier chapter of his 
faithful discharge of the work of instruction in the 
Truth. 

But where was the letter written, and when, and 
why ? 

We know the circumstances which called forth 
the letter. That question is easily answered. 
Where it was written and in what year are harder 
matters to settle. 
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The Apostle, in prison somewhere, had met 
with two Colossians. One was Epaphras, their 
evangelist. He had told his famous chief of the 
‘Christian love’ which ruled in the Church of the 
far-off city (Col. i. 8). At the same time he had 
also evinced a singular anxiety as to the condition 
of the believers there. What caused this anxiety 
we can only find for ourselves from the perusal of 
the letter. But of course it would be error, in one 
form or another—error in faith, or error in practice. 
Lightfoot holds that ‘we may suppose he came to 
Rome for the express purpose of laying this state of 
things before the Apostle.’ 

The other visitor, when he came across the 
Apostle, was not concerned at all about the 
Colossian Church or any of its troubles. He was 
merely a runaway slave, oddly named Onesimus (in 
English ‘helpful’ or ‘ profitable’), who had possibly 
hoped to bury himself and conceal his identity— 
as evildoers still do—amid all the throng and 
turmoil of the imperial metropolis. Rome, more- 
over (if we believe the Roman satirist), was ever 
the happy hunting-ground of all Greek-speaking 
adventurers. A good deal of responsible work was 
done in ancient days by persons of ‘slave’ status. 
Accordingly Onesimus, though he may have been a 
rogue when he ran away from Colossze, was probably 
in addition a person of some capacity. Indeed his 
successful flight would plainly suggest as much. 
His master was Philemon, no doubt a prominent 
member of the little community of believers at 
Colosse. How this slave, with the common slave 
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name, found his way to acquaintance with the 
prisoner Apostle we cannot tell. But he did, and 
was won by him for his Master, Christ (“my child, 
Onesimus, whom I have begotten in my bonds,” 
Philem. 10), and became from love and gratitude 
his very dear and ‘helpful’ attendant. Yet he had, 
in all Christian honesty, to make amends to the 
‘master’ whom he had wickedly defrauded of a 
chattel in himself. And so he must be sent back 
to the old slave life in Asia. His part in the 
writing of the Colossian letter is limited to this: 
that his affectionate presence constituted one more 
tie between the Apostle in prison and the Church 
he “had never seen” in the far-off Asian city 
(Col. ii. 1). There was then an occasion for 
writing, and a messenger ready to face the long and 
wearisome journey. Not that Onesimus bore the 
letter. For Zychicus (it is supposed, and very 
naturally) went with him charged with that. The 
two believers travelled together, the freeman and 
the slave, entrusted alike with the duty of giving 
all the news of the famous prisoner to the anxious 
‘brethren’ and ‘children’ in the Asiatic Province. 

But where was the prisoner prisoned? That 
is a question upon which ‘doctors’ have ‘ differed,’ 
and will differ. 

We possess four ‘prison letters ’—DPhilippians, 
Ephesians, Colossians and Philemon. (2 Timothy, 
another ‘prison letter, in any case belongs to 
a different period.) In each of the four letters 
we come across plain reference to the writer's 
circumstances (see Phil. i. 13, 14, 17; Col. iv. 18; 
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Philem. 10, 13; Ephes. iii. 1, and iv. 1). It is 
usually thought that some interval of time separates 
the three latter letters from the former. The 
question that divides the opinions of the learned is 
this: Was Philippians written before the three, or 
was it written after? Lightfoot maintains the 
former hypothesis ; the more part of modern writers 
appear to incline to the latter. 

But, granted there was an imprisonment so long 
in its duration that the Apostle was able to achieve 
(in spite of it, or thanks to it) a considerable success 
in making known the Gospel (see Phil. i, 12 and 
following), and friends in far-off Philippi thought it 
worth while to send him all that way a welcome 
contribution (Phil. iv. 10, ff); are we to identify 
this imprisonment with either of those that are 
mentioned in the Acts? Is it the imprisonment 
at Ceesarea (Acts xxiv. 27), or the imprisonment at 
Rome with which that book concludes (Acts xxviii. 
30, 31), or is it yet a third? I merely mention a 
third because a modern writer postulates an im- 
prisonment at Ephesus, to which may be ‘partly 
assigned ’ the ‘ prison letters’ (Deissmann, St. Paul, 
p- 16). Whether his suggestion will carry con- 
viction, I cannot tell. But old-fashioned folks will 
probably be content to make their choice between 
Cesarea and the Roman capital. For me, I hold 
to Rome. The ‘pretorium’ view of Lightfoot still 
counts with me; the view that that word implies 
‘the preetorian guard’ at Rome (Phil. i. 13), as our 
Revised Version takes it. Rome also seems to me 
a far more likely place for purposes of communica- 
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tion with Macedonia and Asian ‘Churches’ than 
Ceesarea could be. Moreover, why should Onesimus 
make his way to Czesarea? There was every 
possible reason why he should wish to go to Rome, 
as the safest of all hiding-places. If any should 
be inclined to urge that Rome was a long way to 
go, | would venture to reply that we must neither 
exaggerate the length of the journey nor disparage 
the energy of the travellers of those days. There 
is extant the record of a merchant who travelled 
some fifty times between Rome and the Province of 
Asia. Clearly they thought little enough of the 
distance. 

The date goes with the place. If it be Rome, it 
will be two years later; if Cwsarea, two years 
earlier; and, on the whole, one would incline to the 
view that more of time would suit the general con- 
ditions better. Still there cannot be any certainty 
upon such a question as this. 

And now, we must bear in mind that the letter 
is a letter. The realisation of this simple truth is 
one of the greatest gains of the last few years, 
largely due to the discovery that in form and in 
language and everything (except, of course, their 
religious aspect and all that carries with it) St. 
Paul’s letters are as others. They are not formal 
treatises. It follows that to analyse them as if they 
were must be (if one views things sanely) some- 
what misdirected zeal. In pursuance of this belief, I 
am proposing next to supply not a formal analysis 
of the letter to Colossw, but merely an informal 
abstract. I intend to reproduce in modern form 


The Address. 


The writer’s 
thankfulness. 


His prayer 
for them. 


Christ’s 
supremacy 
in creation 
and in the 
Chureh 
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and language the general drift of it. After that we 
will discuss some questions suggested by the letter, 
more particularly the question as to the nature of 
the error which so disturbed Epaphras and (presum- 
ably, on his report) his chief, the great Apostle. 

Here is the substance of the letter, somewhat 
shortened and modernised. 


An ABSTRACT OF THE LETTER 


To the ‘Church’ at Colossee Paul and Timothy send 
all Christian greeting. 

What I hear of your faith and your love and of your 
clinging to the great Hope, which is yours in the Gospel 
—your Gospel and all the world’s—fills me with thank- 
fulness. It has been so with you, ever since you 
learned from Epaphras the true story of God’s Grace. 
It is Epaphras who has told me of your love. I pray 
unceasingly for your growth in Christian knowledge 
and your advance in Christian life. I would have you 
strengthened by grace in courage and patience and joy ; 
always rendering thanks to God for calling you to your 
share in the saints’ inheritance ; for rescuing you from 
darkness and bringing you into the Kingdom of His 
Son, our Redeemer, our one source of Forgiveness. 


(His position is unique.) 


In Him is revealed to us the very nature of God. 
In Him all things created, whether seen or unseen, by 
what name soever called, have their existence. He is 
creation’s beginning and its end. And, as it is with 
creation, so is it with the Church. ‘The Church is the 
Body, He the Head. As in the resurrection, so every- 
where, He ts first . . . He is supreme. For why? In 
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Him the ‘Plenitude’ of the Godhead was pleased to 
take up His dwelling, and in His Person to achieve a 
perfect reconciliation of all that is to God. The ‘ blood 
of the Cross’ has achieved it. To you too estranged 
and enemies of God in the bad old heathen days, this 
reconciliation extends. You shall be presented before 
Him holy and blameless entirely, provided you loyally 
stand by the truth of the Faith; provided you do not 
let yourselves be moved from the Gospel—the world-wide 
Gospel, the Gospel you were taught, the Gospel that I 
preach, 

I am glad of all I have to bear; Iam glad to suffer 
as Christ did, on behalf of His Body, the Church. For 
God has allowed me to be His minister in this matter, 
to preach the wonderful truth so long concealed, but 
now revealed to men in all its splendour—the truth, 
which is Christ. Him I would proclaim with all my 
might. ‘Jn Him’ I would have all ‘perfect.’ To that 
end I toil and strive, and He works with me. 


I am very anxious for you and for the Laodiceans 


and all the Churches that are unknown to me personally. 
I would have them full of love and full of wisdom. 
Above all I would have them know Christ. Zo know 
Him is to know all. Don’t be misled by any. Christ 
is everything. I rejoice you are firm in the faith. I 
am with you in your efforts to be firm, though far 
away. Stand, I say, by the old teaching. There are 
folks who talk big and high about ‘Philosophy.’ 
Believe me, it is all delusion. It is all human 
imagining, all frankly unspiritual. Once again, Christ 
is wholly God: your one hope rests in Him. He is 
above and beyond all ‘powers’: His is the only ‘ circum- 
cision. His death you share by baptism, and His new 
risen life. You, I say, are ‘raised’ by faith. Dead 
you were, but noware alive. Your sins are all forgiven. 
By means of the cross He has triumphed over all ill 
powers that are, and stripped them of their glory. 


based upon 
His Godhead, 


which has 
enabled Him 
to achieve a 
reconciliation, 


which is 
theirs as it 
is others’. 


To preach 
Christ is 
his dear 
privilege. 


He would 
have them 
(and all) 
understand 


Him. 


Christ is 
everything. 


Let them 
cling to 
that truth ! 


Let them not 
be led astray 
by talk 
about 

‘ powers,’ 
about ‘ cir- 
cuincision,’ 
Theirs is a 
new life. 
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Rules and Mind not then about trifles. Regulations as to eating 

Sceeteasenly and drinking and feasts and sabbaths are only 

giving force, Shadow’: Christ is the ‘Substance.’ Don't yield to 
those who would overpower you with strange ideas of 
bowing to angels. It may seem humility, but is really 
mere vain imagining. 

Union with Christ (once more) is the Head. Connexion and 

ee ensures contact with Him assure both grace and growth. 

; Union with Christ implies death to all trivial 
Away with false regulations. Eschew, then, all vain asceticism. For all 
asceticism! its seeming reasonableness it leads to nothing. Your 
They must live thoughts should be set above. Where Christ is, there 
‘in heaven.’ ig the seat of your own life (for all you may not 

realise it). When He is fully revealed, you shall share 
His glory. But, if your life be in heaven, you must 
Give up the have done with things of earth. The old heathen sins 
ay oii live must go; sins of flesh, sins of wrong desire, sins of 
; temper, sins of bearing, sins of falsity. Put off the 
old self, put on the new—which is ever being renewed 
until we fully know Him. In Him all distinctions 

vanish, and He is simply All. 
with all its - Yours, then, must be His virtues; compassion, 
aeadiale humility, gentleness, a readiness to forgive. Above 
: all you must have love. Without love is no perfectness. 

Let Christ’s Peace rule in you. Be thankful. Dwell 
on the thought of Christ: endeayour to understand Him. 
Auspicate all you say or do with His great Name. 

Counsels for Wives, be submissive. Husbands, be loving. Chil- 

all “sorts and dren, be obedient. Parents, be patient. Slaves, obey 

conditions, : 
your earthly masters and do your very best, for Christ 
is your real Master. And He is yours too, masters ; so 
be just and fair to your slaves. 

Pray with all your might: remember me in your 
prayers: ask that I may have opportunity to deliver 
my message and use it boldly. 

Be very careful of your conduct before the heathen 
world. 


secrets at eC DEED 
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Tychicus and Onesimus will tell you all about 
me. 

Aristarchus and Mark and Jesus Justus (those loyal 
Jewish Christians) all salute you. If Mark comes, 
welcome him. 

Epaphras too sends greeting. He is very anxious 
about you; you are constantly in his prayers. 

Luke too and Demas send greeting. 

Greet the Laodicean Church: greet Nymphas. 

Let this letter be read aloud in Colosse and 
Laodicea. Read their letter too. 

Tell Archippus to be diligent in his office. 

Note my sign manual. 

Remember me in my prison. 

God be with you. 


A rapid perusal of the letter will show how 
very hard the first part of it is, and how simple 
by comparison is the other. The main gist of it 
plainly is the all-importance of Christ, as Way and 
Truth and Life. But a good many of the sentences 
are very hard and obscure. 

It is far from easy to be sure exactly what false 
teaching had obscured the Central Figure of our 
Faith. One thing only is plain enough, that the 
writer has not in his mind such a detailed 
and clearly articulated ‘Gnostic’ system as was 
imagined by expositors of a generation since. There 
is nothing in the letter which cannot well belong to 
the age of the Apostle. The word pleroma itself, 
which excited so much suspicion, is used in a 
natural sense and not a technical one. It cannot 
in all fairness be taken as an indication that the 
letter emanates from the days of developed 


His messengers 
will tell all 
about him. 


Various 
brethren send 
greetings. 


Let them greet 
neighbours 
from him, 

and read this 
letter and the 
other. 


Autograph 
farewell. 
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Gnosticism ; the days of the wild and extravagant 
systems identified with such names as Basilides 
and Valentinus. From whatever the ‘Church’ 


in the letter was suffering, it was not suffering 


from a full-fledged ‘Gnosticism.’ Nowadays no 
one imagines it. One thing alone stands out as 
abundantly clear. The root of the trouble lay in 
this, that somehow the position of Christ, in creation, 
in redemption, in life-giving power (both here and 
also hereafter) had been disparaged. Other elements 
_ had been intruded as necessary factors in vital 
| Christianity. His All- sufficiency had been dis- 
puted. It was not now as it had been at the 
' date of the four great Epistles, a question of 
Christianity pure and simple, as distinguished from 
Christianity engrafted upon Judaism; so that 
Circumcision and the Law were regarded as indis- 
pensable even for Gentile converts. Things had 
gone much further than that. The trouble was 
more “complex, though “probably not nearly as com- 
plex as would appear from the perusal of Lightfoot’s 
famous dissertation. 

Turn we then to the Epistle and endeavour to 
detect indications that may guide us to the nature 
of the difficulty. That the ‘truth of the Gospel’ 
was threatened appears from the second paragraph 
(i. 6, 7); that the Apostle detected in them an 
\insufficient appreciation of what Christ means for 
‘the Christian is plain from i. 9. In v, 14 follows 
‘an assertion of His relation to our redemption, to 
our forgiveness of sins. These things (they are 
really one), we are told, we have “in Him.” Upon 


war 
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this statement there follows a Christological passage 
of very great intricacy, containing puzzling terms 
such as e/kon and prototokos, as to which we well 
may doubt whether we have mastered yet their 
full significance. But, in any case, Christ is put 
forward as possessing a unique relation to all 
that may be called ‘creation.’ All of it came into 
existence (€«tiaOn) “in Him.” Next, ‘all creation’ 
is divided by a double classification. Things may 
be regarded as ‘things of heaven’ or ‘things of 
earth’; or again, as ‘things visible’ and ‘things 
invisible” At this point are introduced certain 
very significant terms, ‘thrones,’ ‘lordships,’ ‘ rules,’ 
‘dominions, Whatever these things be, the Apostle 
declares they are all in every way subordinate to 
Him. In relation to their existence, He is efficient 
eause; He is also final cause. Over them He 
possesses, from every point of view, an absolute 
‘priority. But what are they, these shadowy 
entities? The words are plainly technical terms, 
but technical terms from where ? ny ey 

The answer would seem to be supplied by one 
of those many writings of Jewish origin, but non- 
canonical, to which the attention of scholars has 
lately been so much directed. In the Sook of 
Enoch, in a section which is assigned by Dr. 
Charles, the master in this kind, to the years 
94—79 B.c., we read the following: 


‘And he will summon all the host of the heavens, 
and all the holy ones above, and the host of God, the 
Cherubim, Seraphim, and Ophannin, and all the angels 
of power, and all the angels of principalities, and the Elect 
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One’ (a designation of Messiah), ‘and the other powers 
on the earth and over the water.’ 
(Book of Enoch, \xi. 10, Dr Charles’ translation.) 


This section unhappily does not exist in Greek. 
But, even apart from that, we cannot avoid being 
struck by the similarity of language. ‘Powers’ 
and ‘ Principalities’ are indubitably terms derived 
from the later development of Jewish ‘ angelology.’ 
In the text of our Epistle they must be mentioned 
with intention. A doctrine of ‘angels’ was clearly 
one of the disturbing influences at work in the 
little Colossian body. Clearly also ‘angels’ 
somehow were represented as having a part in 
the achieving of human redemption, which St. 
Paul could not allow. ‘These are only created 
things, and He is not. He is Gop—it is here 
we meet the mysterious terms of i. 19—and, 
because He is God, is all-sufficient ‘ Redeemer.’ 
In v. 23, further down, the Apostle urges them, 
with a passionate earnestness, not to yield one 
inch on this point. 

So far we have detected one element of error— 
a usurpation of the place which should be Christ’s 
alone in the minds of the Colossians by certain 
‘angelic’ beings." What part they were thought 
to play, these ‘powers’ and ‘principalities,’ in 
man’s spiritual emancipation, I cannot tell. But 
we seem to have here the germ (a ‘Judaistic’ 
germ) of the later Gnostic dogma of ‘emanations’ 


1 Tt is of much interest to note that even till much later days the 
Archangel Michael was Patron Saint of Colosse (and of Chone). A 
magnificent Church, which bore his name, existed for many centuries, 
till destroyed by Mohammedans, 
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or ‘ons, invented to bridge the gulf between God 
and man—that ‘gulf’ for which Christ alone is 
the only conceivable Bridge (see St. John i. 51). 

In the later section of chapter i. (vv. 24-29), 
we have no further light thrown upon the ‘ Colossian 
Heresy, as it is called. There is merely a further 
insistence upon Christ as the very heart of the 
Christian revelation. The exact drift of v. 27 is 
not very easy to grasp, but it would seem to consist 
in this, that Christ is man’s one Hope, and that 
further this hope is extended to the hitherto 
excluded Gentile. In v. 20 one may detect a 
not very obvious reference to a ‘wisdom’ that was 
abroad, the work of the false teachers who troubled 
the Asian Church. 

The same word ‘wisdom’ (codia), now coupled 
with ‘knowledge’ (yvaous), reappears in the next 
chapter (ii. 3), where we are told decisively that 
“the stores of wisdom and knowledge” are all 
“hidden away” in Christ. This also seems to 
point to an esoteric doctrine, repudiated by St. 
Paul with all his energy, that was now in vogue 
at Colosse. He admits its plausibility (i. 4), 
but fiercely denies its truth. To dally with such 
figments is a mere desertion of Christ. So we should 
gather from v. 5, if we read between the lines. 

The warning of ii. 4 is reiterated in ii. 8. But 
now it begins to take a more palpable form. The 
false teaching (whatever it was) was designated by 
its followers as a philosophia. But it presents 
itself to the writer as virtually tantamount to a 
repudiation of Christ, and as being merely ‘human,’ 
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at once in its origin and also in its development. 
On the one hand it is purely fantastic, on the 
other it is purely material—of the earth, wholly 
‘earthy. Christ in impressive contrast stands 
forth as a Being Divine. Verses 9 and 10 are 
very hard and baffle the commentator. They do 
not correspondingly trouble the ordinary reader. 
He sees that their teaching is, Because Christ is 
God, therefore He can fully satisfy all human aspira- 
tion. His ability to do so depends on What He Is. 
At this point we are face to face with another 
Colossian error. This time it is an old enemy. 
There were clearly folks at Colossee who (after 
Galatian models) were calling out for circumcision, 
were raising once more the banner of the ‘ Judaistic’ 
revolters. To this literal ‘ circumcision’ the Apostle 
opposes the spiritual (ii. 11), and passes on to 
expound the whole doctrine of the ‘new life ’—the 
life which has its beginning in the cancelling of sin. 
\ Here again (for one little moment) the “ powers” and 
“principalities” reappear (ii. 15). But mark a 
curious difference. Last time we came across them 
they were apparently beneficent angelic powers, 
edad as discharging a function more 
properly belonging to the Christ. How are they 
represented now? ‘They are “triwmphed over” by 
Christ; they are “paraded” as His prisoners; they 
are “stripped” of all their spoil (or of all their 
armour). Are we then to conceive that they are 
no longer ‘angels of good, but ‘evil angels’? It 
seems a sudden and a violent change. Or is this 
Triumph of Christ, achieved through the Cross, 
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merely a figurative way of saying that by His 
transcendent sacrifice He proved Himself to be—to 
the exclusion of all other beings that might con- 
ceivably be imagined to have part or lot in the 
matter—the sole and only Redeemer of Mankind 
and of all Creation? This idea I put forward with 
considerable hesitation (it has not, so far as I know, 
been suggested by others). Without some explana- 
tion the introduction of ‘evil powers’ seems too 
abrupt. If ‘evil powers’ they be, these ‘rules’ and 
‘dominions’ here (and, of course, in Ephes. vi. 12 
such ill powers do occur as the foes we have to 
meet), they cease at once to have any sort of con- 
nexion whatever with the heresy of Colossw. They 
are the writer's, not his opponents’, 

The next verse, in any case, tells us more about 
wrongful teachings then current in the Church. 
The Colossians are solemnly warned against letting 
any take them to task in regard to certain particular 
observances and practices—of eating and drinking, 
to wit; and of keeping of holy days, feasts, new- 
moons, sabbaths. They are reminded that all this 
is merely ‘shadow. Now all the regulations 
suggested by these terms (in spite of the mention 
of ‘drinking’; for there was the Nazirite law) 
might well be Judaistic. But it is not easy to 
read any normal Judaism into what follows 
immediately after. The verse is indeed obscure, 
but at least its meaning is not suggestive of the 
views and practices we associate with Israel. They 
are bidden not to be “overruled” by persons who 
should insist on “ worship paid to angels” in a spirit 
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of Jowliness. It is true that Deissmann has seen in 
this merely reference to ‘the Law’; the ‘angels’ 
who were present at the Giving of the Law (see 
Gal. ili. 19) being taken to represent it in such 
sort, that he who bows to the Law may be said to 
\ “worship angels.” But I cannot say this seems to 
‘me a convincing theory. It seems to me far more 
likely that the ‘angels’ here must stand for 
spiritual intermediaries between God and man. 
But if the view which identifies the ‘ Angels’ with 
the ‘Law’ does not greatly commend itself, what 
are we to say of that other, which detects in the 
following phrase a definite reference to heathen 
‘mysteries’? What have ‘angels’ to do with 
‘mysteries’? And yet there must be some link 
between the two clauses. If the very puzzling 
expression “ standing on (?) what he has seen” means 
‘taking his stand upon the mysteries in which he 
has been initiated ’—and this, I apprehend, is what 
Professor Ramsay suggests—how in the world are 
we to harmonise it with the words that go just 
before? Is it not a far safer course to suppose that 
the whole of the sentence has to do with the 
‘angel-intermediary’ notion, and either to suppose 
that the text is here disturbed by primitive corrup- 
tion, or boldly to adopt the inserted negative and 
render “ dwelling on things he has never seen”? At 
any rate, if we do so, the whole sentence hangs 
together, and that is very much. It is not that St. 
Paul disbelieves in the existence of angelic beings. 
With the words of Christ in his mind he never 
could do that. But he does disbelieve in the rdle 
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which is thrust upon such ‘creatures’ by what he 
characterises as mere human imaginings (read 
carefully 11.18). Such notions are doubtless clever. 
What puts them ‘out of court’ altogether, in the 
Apostle’s estimation, is simply this—that they are 
not true and are not Christianity. 

In all this, then, we merely return to the false 
doctrine hinted at in i. 16—the doctrine that lesser 

, beings are to be taken into account by man in 
seeking reconciliation and communion with the 
Deity. 

On the speculative side, then, the Colossian 

error would seem to have all been centred in this— 

; the degradation of God’s Christ by the gratuitous 
interpolation of other ‘intermediaries’ between 
| Creation and the Creator. 

But there was a practical error. 

This plainly took the form of a rigorous asceticism. 
Rules and regulations were plainly multiplied ; not 
the rules of orthodox Judaism, but of a something 
which went much further. It probably included 
(see ii. 21) abstinence from marriage, vegetarianism 
and total abstinence (in the modern use of the 
phrase). Now all these practices obtained amongst 
a sect of Jewish mystics called the Essenes. 
Judaism, it would seem, was always apt when 
brought into close contact with other oriental 
faiths to take into itself these curious religious 
ideas, which have ever had so much vogue in the 
mysterious Orient; above all, the belief that matter 
is the source of all evil, and that, consequently, the 
body is the enemy of the sowl. This doctrine plainly 
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leads to two corollaries: one, that the soul only is 
immortal; the other, that the body must be rigor- 
ously subdued by unceasing discipline. The Essenes 
superadded to an ultra-strict observance of the 
ancient Law of Moses at once that dualism involved 
in the tenet that evil has its primal source in 
matter; and also its concomitant, the practice of an 
exceedingly austere asceticism. Besides being ‘ sab- 
batarians’ of the most marked character, they were 
also opposed to marriage. L. quotes from Josephus 
a passage which says, ‘Marriage was viewed with 
suspicion by them .. . they shrank from the 
contact with women; moreover they disbelieved in 
woman’s fidelity. They were strict vegetarians 
too; they would not touch oil or wine. In a word, 
they were ‘ascetics’ through and through. More- 
over (and this is deeply interesting), upon the 
dogmatic side they seem to have set great store on 
the activities of angels. L. quotes from Josephus 
the kind of ‘terrifying’ oath the Essenes took: 
they swore ‘ they would have no secrets from their 
brothers, and would reveal none to any one else; 
that they would transmit no doctrine whatever in 
a garbled form; that they would refrain from 
robbery, and jealously guard alike the sacred books 
of their sect and the names of the angels. Now to 
what intent should a man preserve so solemnly 
secret the ‘names of the angels, unless somehow 
they were to be used in something of the nature of 
magical incantation ? 

It would seem, then, as if the erroneous teachings 
at Colosse which troubled Epaphras so could all of 
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them be traced to a Jewish origin. Angelology 
played a large part in later Judaism. Also (as we 
have seen) an wun-Mosaic asceticism was found 
among certain sectaries. 


In these two primarily consisted the Colossian | 


‘heresy.’ On the one hand, they vainly supposed | 


that other beings could aid in their redemption; 
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on the other, that the path of bodily ‘ mortification . 


is the way that leads man to God. Against both 
of these errors alike St. Paul sets Christ. 

The danger of a false asceticism appears again 
in 1 Timothy. There (in chapter iv. 3) the 
Apostolic writer decisively condemns vegetarianism 
and the like (of course, in so far as they are 
regarded as absolute essentials to any truly 
religious life); and abstinence from marriage, com- 
mended on similar grounds. At the close of the 
same epistle he has a word of warning against 
gnosis, that is, ‘ esoteric’ tenets, such as are definitely 
hinted at in such a verse as 11. 18. 

Phrygia, it is perfectly true, was ‘Orient of the 
Orient” and (no doubt) a perfect hotbed of fantastic 
religious ideas. And Colosse was in Phrygia, 


though included politically in the province of 


Asia. Yet I do not think we need look to any 
purely ‘heathen’ source for the mistaken beliefs 
entertained by the little Christian community. 
Too much has been made of them. The famous 
Essay of Bishop Lightfoot is a marvel of erudition, 
but it invests the Colossian trouble with a com- 
plexity which one would think can hardly belong 
to it. 
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The origin of the ‘ angel’ idea one would like to 
know more about. But unhappily it is here that 
information fails us. We can only build up 
hypotheses on what we learn from Apocryphal 
books, and upon the tantalising hint which Josephus’ 
statement gives us. 

Only a very short word is needed as to the 
genuineness of the Epistle. The earliest reference 
(a wholly undoubted one, ‘we were taught that 
Christ is the firstborn of God’... ‘we have 
recognised Him as the firstborn of God and before 
all creatures’) is found in Justin Martyr (AD. 
100 —cire. 160). It is included in the Epistles 
catalogued in the Muratorian Fragment (circ. 170) ; 
it was included in certain ancient Versions. Only 
on purely ‘subjective’ grounds is its authenticity 
disputed. Again, interpolations have been imagined ; 
but it is hard to make any theory of such inter- 
polations square with the phenomena of our MSS. 

As for the style, it is excellent ‘Pauline, of 
a very convincing character. When we read 
Ephesians and Colossians side by side, we feel 
inclined to say that if we had to choose between 
them (on the theory that one or other of the two 
could not be genuine) we should certainly take 
Colossians. On the other hand, Ephesians is 
very much better attested. Internal evidence 
claims the one as genuine, external claims the 
other. We had better accept them both without 
demur. At least the writer of either did not ‘copy’ 
the other. The curious little divergences make 
that impossible. 


THE TEXT OF THE EPISTLE 
CHAPTER I 


THE Letter, following the normal type, opens with 
a sentence which tells us who the writer is and 
who are the persons addressed. Such a sentence 
(though, to be sure, the tone in a Pauline letter is 
of necessity somewhat more solemn than in more 
trivial correspondence) really answers in effect to 
the common modern form, ‘My dear So-and-so, I 
hope you are very well.’ It is important to realise 
that these ‘letters’ really are ‘letters, and 
nothing else. The rich discoveries of ancient 
ephemeral correspondence, that have come to light 
in the last few years, have placed this beyond all 
dispute. Again and again, when we read them, we 
are positively startled by the closeness of the like- 
ness which obtains between these treasured letters 
of the Apostle and those of ordinary people in his 
day. Our letter then opens thus: 

i 1,2. ‘Paul by divine ‘will’ an ‘apostle’ of 
Christ Jesus and Timothy the ‘brother’ to the ‘saints’ 
that are in Colosse—I mean the faithful brothers ‘in 
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Christ’; grace be to you and peace from God our 
Father.” 

There is little here which calls for comment. 
Remember, as you read, which other letters belong 
to the same period as this; to wit, Philippians, 
Ephesians, and Philemon. The order of their 
writing is a matter of much dispute. Thirty years 
since Philippians was put first, and the other 
three (including this one) at a later period close 
together. | Nowadays Philippians is placed last. 
Anon the pendulum will swing in the old direction. 
Anyhow Colossians and Philemon were written 
together and sent together. Ephesians (see above), 
being a ‘circular’ letter to several Churches, 
was penned at much the same time, though it 
did not reach Colossz till it had been to Laodicea. 
Timothy is not coupled with the Apostle in the 
Ephesian salutation: he is in Philippians and, 
of course, in Philemon. 

St. Paul here designates himself “an apostle .. . 
by divine will.” With regard to ‘will’ it should 
be remembered that the word is decisively concrete. 
Paul is an ‘ Apostle’ because God would have it 
so, in His Mercy and His Goodness. The phrase is 
not intended to emphasise the writer’s personal 
merit, as Lightfoot very justly observes. ‘ Apostle’ 
is a term of exceeding interest. One would say, 
after consideration of textual phenomena, that the 
written Gospel contained this statement about the 
Twelve, “ whom also He called Apostles.” All Editors 
read it in St. Luke, vi. 13; some in St. Mark, ii. 
14. It looks as though it should be regarded as 
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original in the latter. Three chapters further on 
we read (vi. 30), “ and the Apostles gather themselves 
together unto Jesus.” — Plainly the words ‘the 
Apostles’ become rather inexplicable, if one ex- 
trudes the earlier mention of the name; especially 
in view of the fact that nowhere else in St. Mark, 
and only once in St. Matthew (x. 2), and never in St. 
John, are the Twelve so called. Once, indeed, in 
St. John the word does occur, but not as a technical 
title (xiii. 16). It is, for the most part, ‘ Lucano- 
Pauline. Hebrews has it once, but used of 
Christ Himself; 1 Peter has it once (‘‘ Peter an 
apostle of Jesus Christ,’ i. 1); Revelation has it 
three times. In xxi. 14 we have “the tielve 
Names of the twelve Apostles of the Lamb.” In xviii. 
20 we have (in Pauline manner) ‘ Apostles’ 
and ‘Prophets’ coupled together. Rev. i. 2 
would seem to speak of ‘Apostles’ other than 
the Twelve. It is always possible that in such a 
passage as this last it would be better not to render 
‘Apostle’ at all, but rather ‘messenger. It is 
the ‘ My’ which bears the emphasis in this place, 
not the ‘ Apostles.’ 

When St. Paul speaks of himself as he does 
here we cannot mistake his meaning.  ‘ Apostle’ 
means, for him, one directly commissioned by Christ 
(as it were, a Jegatus of Christ). The supreme 
dignity of the office thus denoted is declared by the 
words which follow, “by Divine IWill.” It is well 
known (at least, I suppose, it is generally admitted) 
that the writer uses the term both in a ‘high’ 
sense and in a ‘low’ one. In the ‘low’ sense it 
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might be applied (though I do not think it is, as a 
matter of fact) to such as Timothy. Timothy (as 
in 2 Corinthians) must be content to rank as a 
‘private’ in Christ’s Army. Paul stands on a 
different footing altogether. He claims to be no 
whit inferior in ‘status’ to the Twelve. An indi- 
vidual Christian is styled “brother.” Collectively 
‘believers’ are (in the later Epistle) denominated 
“ saints.” In all Epistles, from Romans onwards, 
the address runs “to the saints,’ instead of “to the 
Church.” It is generally supposed that in his later 
days a growing sense of the oneness of the Church 
made the Apostolic writer increasingly unwilling 
to retain his earlier phraseology. In this case we 
must notice that all the ‘saints’ are not of 
necessity ‘loyal’ or ‘faithful’ brethren. Their 
adherence may be only nominal. At all times the 
Church on earth contains both good and bad. At 
Colossee (as we shall see) some had drifted, or 
were drifting, from the simplicity of the Gospel. 
There was heresy afoot, and those who were misled 
by it are carefully excluded by the limiting phrase 
“and loyal brethren in Christ.” Whether the év 
Xpiot@ should be attached to the whole of the 
phrase, or only to the latter clause, is precisely one 
of those questions which each will decide for him- 
self. A good deal can be said in support of either 
alternative. I myself incline to the latter, because 
I think that the solemn formula “in Christ,’ 
strictly speaking, cannot apply to any but those 
who may rank as members of the Church Invisible. 

“Grace be to you and peace” is the invariable 
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ereeting in all the Pauline letters till we reach the 
Pastorals. Sometimes (as in 1 Thessalonians, the 
earliest letter of all) it stands unsupported; here 
we have “from God our Father”; more commonly 
it runs (as in 2 Thessalonians) “from God the 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ”—a form in that 
early connexion of singular significance. As for 
the terms ‘grace’ and ‘peace, it will be enough 
to say that the addition of the former decisively 
‘Christianises’ the traditional greeting of Israel. 
It makes it plain what sort of ‘peace’ the writer 
has in mind; and further, how it comes. The 
real ‘peace’ belongs to those on whom rests the 
‘favour’ of God. ‘Grace’ is (of course) a most 
complex term, but I think that, in such usages, 
the sense is as here indicated. 

Pauline letters (and herein we gather they did 
not depart from contemporary models) generally 
have immediately after their opening ‘salutation’ 
some pious expression of ‘thanksgiving. In this 
our Epistle is normal. The paragraph of thanks- 
giving, without being quite as complex as that in 
the sister Epistle, exhibits a similar tendency to 
‘roll on’ from point to point as ever new ideas 
occur to the writer. 


i. 3, 4. “On every occasion, when I pray for you, 
I thank the Divine Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
because I have heard tell of your faith + as Christian 
men ; and your love towards all the saints. . ” 


A great deal of uncertainty besets the rendering 
of these apparently simple words. To begin with, 
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there is the plural edyapicroduev. I translate that, 
without hesitation, ‘7 thank, because I feel 
perfectly certain it is not Paul and Timothy that 
we must think of here, but only Paul himself. For 
me it is indisputable (in spite of all old prejudice) 
that the Apostle did speak of himself in the plural, 
whenever he chose to. Next, the expression “ the 
Divine Father” (rd Ge tratpi) is absolutely unique. 
The Greek is odd—in effect, untranslatable. But 
the Editors are clear about it; and probably it 
should stand. Ildvtote wept tuav mpocevyopevor 
would seem to mean “on every occasion, when I am 
praying for you,” that is, ‘whenever my prayers 
include you. The participle dxovcavtes (“ because 
I have been told of”) gives the reason for this 
constant thankfulness. But what is it (we wonder) 
that the Apostle has been told of them, in his far- 
off prison-house ? Look at the words dispassionately 
and you might be inclined to think that the 
Colossians displayed two excellent virtues ; “loyalty” 
(riotts) to their Master, and “dove” towards all the 
brethren ; towards the Church and all its members 
not only at Colosse, but wherever it existed. 
The question is, Can we extract this sense from the 
former clause? I have marked the dubious words, 
in the paraphrase above, with a double obelus. 
“ Your faith in Christ Jesus” might obviously mean 
“the faith you have, which comes to you through 
Christ Jesus.” Or it may mean, “the faith, which 
you have, being Christians.” It cannot mean “ your 
belief in Christ Jesus”; that is, Jesus Christ cannot 
possibly be the object of the ‘ faith.” In itself the 
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word aioves can mean either ‘faith’ or ‘ faithful- 
ness. We clearly are not helped to a definite 
decision by the knowledge that t7v wiotw tuav év 
Xpiot@® ‘Inood is ‘Pauline’ for tyy mictw tpuav 
tThv év Xpict@ ‘Inood. Or, rather, we may say 
that in Classical Greek we might either read in 
this place tv wiorw thy or Thy TiotTW TOP. 
That is, the article to be supplied might belong to 
miotiw, or belong to vuwrv. To say (with L.) that 
‘the preposition denotes the sphere in which their 
faith moves’ is to say nothing intelligible. 

What one desires to know is, how we are to 
paraphrase the original words in Greek to exhibit 
the thought beneath them. I should say, the sense 
probably is tv miotiw tov (Tov) év Xpiote 
*Incod ovtwv. That is why I would paraphrase 
“your faith” (or, “your loyalty ”—-I don’t know 
which) “as Christian men.” In this case we have to 
sacrifice the antithesis suggested above. But that 
may easily go. It is unusual in St. Paul to meet 
a complete antithesis. Accordingly, for two things 
the Apostle is thanking God. The believers at 
Colosse (or some of them) had ‘faith, or ‘ faithful- 
ness’—a matter for sincere thanksgiving: they 
also had ‘love, and a love of a far-reaching kind. 
It extended to ‘all the saints.’ Whether iv éyere 
should be read or no (after tiv ayarnv) appears 
to me to be of very slight importance. It does not 
touch the sense either way. 

Perhaps, seeing we have here the whole of the 
three great virtues which form the familiar triad, 
we had better keep ‘faith, not ‘faithfulness’ ; 
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for if ‘hope, the abstract virtue, does not follow, 
it does come in a concrete form. This calls to 
mind the passage in 1 Thess. i. where we find the 
three Christian graces named (with a somewhat 
ditficult phraseology) in the same order we have 
here — faith ... love ... hope. There faith 
‘operates’ (shall we say?); love ‘toils’; hope 
‘endures, or ‘holds fast. It is ‘hope’ that 
ministers courage and keeps up ‘faith’ and 
‘love’ So is it here. They ‘believe’ with 
Christian belief; they ‘love’ with Christian love 
of the very broadest kind; precisely because they 
have ‘hope, or rather a definite hope. 

Ava thy édrida x.7.r. must be joined to the 
words that precede more immediately. It does not 
‘throw back’ to evyapictodpev. The Christian 
Hope (as I have said) makes all things attainable. 
All things are possible for him who hopes. 


i. 5-8. “. . . because of the Hope which is laid up 
for you in the heavens; of which you were told long 
since by the message of the true Gospel; which has come 
to you, as it also is all the world over ; bearing fruit and 
ever extending—as it also does in you, since the day 
that you were told of it, and came to know the Grace 
of God, as it really is ; as you learned from Epaphras, 
our beloved fellowservant, who is on my behalf a 
faithful minister of God’s Christ ; who also has showed 
me how you love as spiritual folks should.” 


There is nothing in all this particularly difficult. 
The Christian ‘hope’ is mentioned again in v, 23 
below; less distinctly in v 27. The phrase éy 
Aoy@ (which, of course, suggests preaching) Tis 
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adrnbetas Tod evayyeriov reminds us of Galatians. 
There is only one genuine Gospel. That is why 
the writer is not content to say simply ‘the 
message of the Gospel. Twice in this one 
paragraph the word truth occurs. This we see 
to be only natural, when we remember that the 
Gospel had been improved upon at Colosse, and 
had lost its old simplicity beneath a cloud of new 
ideas. Tod mapovtos eis tuas explains itself, 
After éoriv, I think, should be a comma. Ev cray7) 
T® xkoou@ implies that there are some Christians 
everywhere, Kaprrogopovmevov ral avEavopevov 
brings forward a new conception. Not only does 
the Gospel ‘exist’ everywhere; it is every where 
producing its inevitable results, ‘beautiful lives’ 
(xaptogopovmevor), ‘expanding influence’ (avEavo- 
Hevov). Where the Gospel is, moral beauty is; 
where moral beauty is, adherents follow. All 
missionaries know that! It was at Colosse as 
everywhere else. They too knew the Gospel 
power, the Gospel’s compelling influence. From 
the very first—from the day when they first heard 
and “got to know” (not, “knew fully”) the truth 
about God’s great goodness, His ‘undeserved 
favour’ (ydpiv), it always had been so. The 
paragraph ends with a well-deserved compliment 
to the faithful teacher who had brought the Gospel 
to them. Whatever errors there were at Colosse 
the fault did not lie with Epaphras. Him he calls 
his ‘fellowservant’ (a term only here, in St. Paul, 
and in iv. 7). Further, he speaks of him as 
‘Christ’s Minister in his (St. Paul’s) stead’ ‘Trép 
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*jpav makes better sense—provided we are ready 
to believe that it can stand for St. Paul alone. 
For me, I believe it can. What St. Paul himself 
could not do, this loyal man had done. He had 
preached ; and had preached the truth, Nor had 
his services (as towards the Apostle) ended there. 
He had visited him in Rome with news of the 
Church’s state. It was from him St. Paul had 
learned of the ‘love’ that was in the Church, 
marking it as a real Church, of ‘spiritual’ persons 
—persons living in the spirit. Try tuev aydarny 
€v mvevparte is another of those expressions which 
the translator must expand as best he may. In 
this case we suppose that the ‘Spirit’ (or is it the 
‘spirit’?) brings the love. Where the Spirit is, 
love must be. 


i. 9,10. “For this cause I too, since I was told, 
have not ceased praying for you and making supplica- 
tion, to the intent you may be filled with the fuller 
knowledge of His will and be altogether wise and 
spiritually understanding; that your walk may be 
worthy of the Lord in all subservience ; and may bear 
fruit in every good doing, and that you may grow 
through growing knowledge of God. . . .” 


The ‘for this cause’ in this section may be 
very perfectly illustrated from 1 Thess. ii. 13 and 
Ephes. 1. 15. The latter is a particularly close 
parallel. In such a case it is not easy to be certain 
what the words mean. It is just the kind of 
phrase which the writer uses vaguely. Here 
we gather in a general way that the report of 
their spiritual progress stimulated his intercession. 
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Because they had gone so far, he would have them 
go even further. The correspondence between aq’ 
Hs Nuépas nxovoate (‘from the day when you were 
told’) and ad’ As auépas aKovoapey (‘from the 
day when I was told’) I believe to be merely 
accidental. There is no real antithesis. In fact the 
statement in the clause does not mean precisely the 
same in the two places. In the latter it is more 
literally true. From the very moment he received 
the report of Epaphras the Apostle’s zeal in prayer 
was actually redoubled. The middle voice of the 
verb aitety (in so far as it differs from the active) 
we may assume to deepen the sense of personal 
interest. That is, in effect, aite?o@ac is stronger 
than aitetyv. The clause iva tAnpwOjte K.7.X. 
(‘to the intent ye may be filled’) is, of course, a 
defining clause: it gives us the scope of the prayer, 
and not its object. The construction is singular. 
So far as I can see, there is no complete parallel. 
The passive of the verb Anpodp (‘fill’) is usually 
associated with the genitive case of the thing with 
which the ‘filling’ is. Possibly the peculiar 
phrase in Ephes. 1. 23 may exhibit a partially 
similar accusative. However, there 7Anpovpévov is 
more likely to be ‘ middle,’ ? 

As for ériyvwots itself, it would seem to mean 
not ‘recognition’ (as it frequently does) but 
‘further’ knowledge—‘ additional’ knowledge. By 
derivation (plainly) it might easily mean this. ‘ Per- 
fect’ knowledge goes too far. A consideration of 
the well-known verses in 1 Cor, ii. (vv. 7, 8) 





1 The Dean of Wells, I see, regards it as passive. 
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will suggest that Christian codia consists primarily 
in this: a knowledge or apprehension of the Divine 
Will—God’s ‘Will’ in ereation. To know that is to 
know all, for in it is contained the answer to Life’s 
great riddle. This is of all the Whys, which set 
men thinking, the one great and central ‘ Why.’ 
The words which follow are an expansion 
following a common ‘Pauline’ form. That is why 
I venture to paraphrase by means of independent 
clauses. Bishop Lightfoot bids us observe that 
the codia and otveows we find here, coupled with 
the dpovnars, which takes the place of our ovveccs in 
Ephes. i. 8, make up the Aristotelian triad of intel- 
lectual virtues. Of these three codia (‘ Wisdom ’) 
is the highest; ovveous (‘understanding’) is 
critical ; dpovnars (generally rendered ‘ prudence ’— 
a poor sort of thing!) is essentially practical. In 
Ephesians (J.c.) the ‘all’ is attached to the 
‘wisdom’ and the ‘ practical judgment’ (ppovnccs) ; 
taken in close combination, as the results of the 
apprehension of the “secret of His Will” (ro 
pvatnpiov Tod OerAnpatos avTod). It is interest- 
ing indeed that St. Paul should chance to employ, 
in these parallel sentences, the phraseology of 
Aristotle. But I doubt whether Aristotle was 
consciously in his mind. I feel pretty certain he 
wasn’t. On the contrary, I should hold that the 
xat in Ephesians is merely ‘and, whereas here, 
in Colossians, it is a «ai of ‘identity.’ ‘Spiritual 
discernment’ (or ‘ understanding’) constitutes what 
St. Paul calls ‘wisdom.’ The Greek terms ‘ wise’ 
and ‘wisdom’ are necessarily employed in many 
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different senses. ‘Wise’ (codes) may mean 
‘cultured’ or ‘clever’ or really ‘wise’ It 
follows it may denote a ‘wisdom’ which is none 
(as in St. Matthew xi. 25, “the wise and under- 
standing ”’), or a ‘Wisdom’ which is genuine to the 
very highest degree. Such a religious, spiritual 
wisdom the Apostle craves for his converts. 

To pass on, it is curious that both here and in 
Ephesians (iv. 1) we have d&iws mepuraticat, 
where one would have anticipated vrepiratetv. The 
aorist presumably regards the ‘ walk’ as whole and 
one. This I have tried to express in my paraphrase 
(“that your walk may be worthy”). In Ephesians 
he urges them to “walk worthily of the calling where- 
with they were called”; in 1 Thessalonians—how 
interesting it is to note in that earliest Epistle very 
nearly the same phrasing as in these late ones— 
we have “to walk and to please God” (mwepitrartetv 
Kal apécxev Oew); here it is “worthily of the 
Lord,” undoubtedly meaning Christ. The word I 
have rendered ‘subservience’ has an interest of 
its own. In Greek moralists it bears an evil 
sense: it is the unwholesome complaisance with 
which flatterers and courtiers approach an earthly 
potentate, to his great hurt. ‘Towards the King 
of kings’ (as L. happily says) ‘no obsequious- 
ness can be excessive. His colon after apécxevav 
commends itself to the judgment. Kapzodopodr- 
tes (‘bearing fruit’) and avéavopevor (‘ growing’) 
are grammatically ‘irrational. In spite of their 
irregular case (for they should by rights be 
accusative) they undoubtedly refer to the subject 
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of qepitratncat, that is, to the Colossian believers. 
The “ further knowledge of God” (rh émuyvwce. tod 
@cov) may express that in which the Apostle prays 
that his readers may develop, or that which will 
lead inevitably to moral growth and consequent 
‘fruitfulness. We may render either “grow 
through growing knowledge,” or “grow im growing 
knowledge.” The former appears the likelier. 

Two more participles (also in the nominative) 
carry us forward in the next two verses. They 
virtually represent new petitions in the Apostolic 
prayer. Let us render them accordingly. 


111,12. ‘ .. That you be empowered with all 
power, after His all-glorious, conquering might, so as 
to be altogether brave and altogether patient—aye, and 
joyful too! Giving thanks to the Great Father, that 
hath made us believers fit for a share in the lot of the 
Saints, that stand in Light.” 


The various Greek terms for ‘ power,’ ‘might, 
and the like, are discriminated by commentators. 
One of the two that here occur, the second (the 
word xpatos), belongs by N.T. usage to God alone. 
It means essentially ‘the power which prevails.’ 
The phrase is further heightened by the addition 
of ths d0&ns adtod. The ‘He’—as it must for 
Christians — refers to the Christian’s Master. 
Further, we should note in passing that ‘ power’ 
(dvvamus) is the Pentecostal term. Of dsroovny and 
uwaxpoOupia it may be safely said that the former 
is not ‘ patience’ (it is ‘ fortitude, a grander thing), 
while the latter is a part of it. It is that kind 
of ‘patience’ which calmly bears ill-usage. The 
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mention of ‘ joy’ (wera yapas) is a point of contact 
with Philippians. Every student will remember 
how in that Peean of the Prison-house the Apostle 
dwells upon the supreme duty of joyfulness; will 
recall the pious Bengel’s characterisation of the 
Epistle in his famous epigram, “Summa epistolae, 
gaudeo, gaudete.” 

If judas be rightly read in v. 12 it covers the 
Apostle, his readers, and all Christians: it is an 
‘us’ of the most comprehensive. For matpi some 
read @e#—a variant of no importance. The verb 
ixavooy (to ‘fit’) recalls 2 Corinthians iii. The 
two words pepis (‘share’) and «dAspos (‘lot’) are 
virtually synonyms. The rendering may be ‘ our 
share in the lot, or ‘the share, the lot’ (an ap- 
positional phrase)—“ who hath fitted us for the 
portion, the lot of the Saints.” °Ev t® dwti may 
represent “that is in Light,” or “that are in Light.” 
An article of some case and gender must be mentally 
supplied. ‘ Light’ is the believer’s ‘inheritance’ ; 
the conception of ‘inheritance’ coming, of course, 
from O.T. times. L. compares the well-known 
words of St. Paul in Acts xxvi. They illustrate 
not only the das, but also the further phrase as to 
the «Apos of the saints: 


“*  . . unto whom I send thee ” 


(it is the Great Missionary’s commission from his 
new Master), 

‘“*. . . for to open their eyes, 

that they may turn from darkness to light, 

and from the reign of Satan unto God, 
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that they may receive remission of sins 
and a lot amongst the sanctified 
(kAfpov ev Tots iyyvacpévots) 
through faith in Me.” 
(Acts xxvi. 17, 18.) 


The Hymns of Zacharias and of Simeon in St. 
Luke i. ii. will naturally occur to the mind in 
connexion with the thought of Light. 

The verses that follow next after have also 
their connexion with the passage just quoted from 
Acts. 


i. 13, 14. ‘Who has rescued us from the reign of 
darkness ” (€£ovc/as tov oxdrovs recalling the “reign of 
Satan” above) “. .. and has transferred us to the 
Kingdom of the Son of His love ; in Whom we have our 
redemption, the remission of our sins.” 


No doubt in these two verses the writer of set 
purpose contrasts the é£ouvcia of darkness with the 
Bacwreia of the Son, but it is not needful to say 
(with L.) that the word éfovcia may stand for 
tyranny. Indeed his own instances do not bear it 
out. The term is a neutral one. The character 
of the dominion, or domination, depends on the 
ruling power. Our Old Testament story will illus- 
trate the force of the “has transferred.” Whaole- 
sale removals of populations were common with 
Oriental potentates. The verb is, however, not 
technical. L. bids us remark that the language 
employed by the Apostle implies that ‘the reign 
of Christ is already begun’: further, that he loves 
to dwell on the potentiality of salvation. Of the 
Church it is true she is ‘saved’; sheis ‘redeemed’ ; 
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she has entered into ‘the Kingdom.’ There were 
Christians at Colossze of whom these tremendous 
things could hardly be affirmed. ‘ Redemption’ 
(amoAvTpwars), to judge from O.T. usage, means 
‘deliverance’ pure and simple: there is no thought 
of ‘ransom’ in it, in spite of all appearances. 
The language of Ephesians must be compared 
with this: 


“. . . His grace wherewith He graced us 
in the Beloved 

(ev TW yar never), 

in Whom we have our redemption 

(€v  €xopev tiv droAtrpwow) 

by means of His blood, 

the remission of our transgressions.” 


(Ephes. i. 7, 8.) 


Whether there be aught in L.’s idea of some 
false teaching about ‘redemption’ in vogue in the 
Asiatic Churches, which the Apostle desires to 
controvert by defining Christian ‘deliverance’ as 
he does, and identifying it distinctly with ‘remission 
of transgressions, I cannot tell. (See his note on 
p. 143.) ‘Redemption’ is not in St. Paul by any 
means a common expression, and even where it is 
found it sometimes has reference to the future and 
final redemption—in fact, I believe more often than 
not in his few usages. They are only seven in all. 
It cannot surprise us then if here (as in Romans 
iil, 24) he explains what he means by the word, 
that there may be no mistake, quite apart from any 
question of false teaching at Colosse and in ‘ Asia’ 
on this head. 
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Meanwhile the solemn phrase “the Son of His 
Love” has prepared and paved the way for a 
Christological statement of the most important kind. 
It follows without pause or break, and teems with 
technical terms calling for careful, if brief, discussion. 
“ Who is the image of the invisible God”: so runs 
our familiar version. But what is meant by image ? 
What lies behind it? How shall we give it a 
meaning which will speak to the plain person ? 

To begin with, let this be said. In _ later 
Judaism there came a growing sense (to put the 
thing very plainly) of the very tremendous gulf 
which separates God from man. Hence not only 
did that anthropomorphism, which we can trace in 
the early scriptures, recede into the background. 
More than that, first ‘Wisdom’ appears in the 
Scriptural books as the ‘reflection’ or effulgence 
(amavryacpua) of the Deity, and the ‘image’ (e¢cwv) 
of His goodness; and then in the Alexandrian 
School the ‘Logos’ doctrine takes shape. God is 
‘the Absolute.’ The ‘ Logos’ is His manifestation 
in Creation and all that follows on the first creative 
act. (‘ Logos,’ of course, in English ‘ word,’ covers 
both ‘word’ and ‘thought.’) Now the ‘ Logos’ 
in Philo is called, not once only but many times 
over, the ‘image’ (ecewv) of God. But mark this! 
The Philonian ‘ Logos, though He be the ‘image’ of 
God, is Himself invisible (adparos). The Incarnation 
for Christian believers has wholly altered this. St. 
John’s XNoyos ‘ capé éyéveto.’ In short, Christ, the 
Incarnate Son, is the veritable ‘image’ of God— 
of God invisible; whereas the Philonian ‘ Logos’ 
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(so far as man is concerned) is but a shadowy entity. 
The thought of Him does not help matters. The 
Incarnation does. It is indeed an effective bridge 
to cross that unimagined chasm which parts man 
from his Creator. When Philo denominated his 
‘Logos’ (or Word) the ‘image’ of the Eternal, he 
meant that He was like God, a true representation 
of God, cognisable by the mind, in some degree 
which obviously God is not. As Plato conceived 
that man by a process of pure reason might ascend 
to the realisation of the very ‘idea’ of Good, the 
‘actual Good’ itself; so (presumably) the Alex- 
andrian sage conceived of the possibility of appre- 
hending intellectually the Being of the Word. As 
for ‘image’ (e¢x@y) itself, the word implies definite 
‘likeness. The eccoyv of a thing reproduces it 
distinctly upon the mind, or the eye. Our 
‘Word, the Word of St. John, is indeed the elkav 
of God. The true meaning of the Pauline phrase 
is given us by these statements from his Gospel : 





‘‘God no one hath ever seen” 
(here we have the “ God Jnvisible” of our text) ; 
“the only begotten Son” 


(is the right reading YTios or eos? the context 
suggests the former), 


“, , . Who is in the bosom of the Father” 
(cf. the first verse of the Gospel), 


«|. . He hath declared Him” ; 
(St. John i. 18.) 
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and 


« . . he that hath seen ME hath seen the Father ; 
how sayest thou, Show us the Father?” 
(St. John xiv. 9, 10.) 


Strictly speaking, ‘image’ implies not only 
‘likeness, but ‘visible likeness.’ Shall we then 
make bold to start with this audacious paraphrase ? 


i. 15. “Who is the Visible Likeness of God 
Invisible.” 


Theologically it is true; although we must 
remember that, wholly apart from the Incarnation, 
the Eternal Son remains elxkov. He is eixwv 
@cod eternally. The element of ‘manifestation’ 
(which L. properly argues is included in the term) 
came for us, when He came on earth—when “ the 
W ord—became—Flesh.” 

The language of Heb. i. 3 must naturally be 
compared. 

Then follows another phrase, about which it 
would be easy to multiply words indefinitely. 
That is, tpwrtotoKos maons KTicews, in our Version 
“the firstborn of all creation” (R.V.). This is open 
to misunderstanding, for (supposing it to be correct) 
it conveys, to English ears and English minds, the 
idea that somehow or other He, the Son, is part of 
creation. No doubt it is not meant to; yet indubit- 
ably it does! Now Philo’s ‘ Logos, once again, 
was described by a Greek term very closely 
resembling “firstborn.” Philo styled Him not 
mpwTorokos but rather mpwtoyoves. Further he 
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spoke of the Logos as the ‘eldest son’ of God. 
Between Philo’s term and St. Paul’s it is hard to 
draw any distinction. One means ‘firstborn, the 
other ‘firstbegotten. Difference really there is 
none. St. Paul employs the term he does because 
it carries with it Old Testament associations. 
‘The firstborn’ (L. says) became a title of 
Messiah, It carries with it the idea of primo- 
geniture ; and from that follows in natural sequence 
the conception of ownership—yes, even of sove- 
reignty. It follows that the phrase “ firstborn of all 
creation” might suggest to the reader the notion 
‘heir of all creation.’ Really two ideas should be 
in it: first the priority of the Son to any creation ; 
next the heirship of the Son over all created things. 
Regarded merely as Greek the word would mean (I 
think) “ begotten before all creation.” This L. dis- 
misses as ‘unduly straining the grammar. Yet 
the phrase he quotes himself (from St. John i. 15, 
éTt TpOTOs ov mv) seems to bear out such a 
rendering, 

In the end we have to choose between 
“Creation’s firstborn heir” and the version just 
given. Which is it to be? My mind inclines to 
the latter. It is just a question whether the stress 
in the following words les on the thought of 
‘sovereignty’ or on that of ‘priority. ©Who 
shall decide? But maybe the time has come 
when we may venture on a continuous paraphrase. 

i. 15,16. “. .. Who is the manifest Likeness of 


God invisible ; begotten before all Creation (or, possibly, 
before all the Creation) ; for in Him were all things 
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created, in heaven and upon earth; things visible and 
things invisible; whether ‘thrones,’ whether ‘lord- 
ships,’ whether ‘dominions,’ whether ‘rules’— all 
things created are through Him, and unto Him... .” 


Here ‘all things’ (ra mdvra) is all-inclusive. 
It is the same doctrine as the Johannine : 


‘‘ All things came into being through Him : 
and apart from Him came into being 
no single thing, 
which is in being... . 
, > > Con ge hours A \ \ > A Diet XA 
(ravra éu QavUTOU EVEVETO Kab Xwpes QvUTOVU EVEVETO otv6e 


év, 0 yéyovev.) (St. John i. 3.) 


” 


There the “no single thing” exactly answers 
to the “all things” here. The article makes 
not much difference, in accordance with Pauline 
usage. 

The preposition employed to express this creative 
energy of the Son is hard of explanation. The 
Philonian ‘Word’ and His activity —one feels 
almost tempted to say ‘its’ activity rather than 
‘His’—is normally represented either by da 
(‘through’) with the genitive—which implies an 
‘agency ’—or even by the ‘ instrumental’ case, the 
dative. This latter enables us to estimate the 
immense distinction between the Alexandrian and 
the Christian ‘ Logos. Here, however, we do not 
find the dia we expect, the sa of personal agency, 
which we find at the close of the verse. In its 
place we have an év, “Ev avt@ éxticOn Ta Tavta: 
so it says. There is a similar év in St. Paul’s 
speech on Mars’ Hill (Acts xvii. 28). But there 
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the reference is not the same. St. Paul is speaking 
of God Himself, not of the Son as such. And I 
think we may safely say that the éy in relation to 
the Father (the source and fountain-head of Deity) 
is more easily intelligible than in relation to the Son. 
Anyhow it suggests to the mind a certain flavour 
of pantheism. For this éy must clearly be dis- 
criminated from that ‘instrumental’ év we find in 
later Greek not uncommonly. Of that we can be 
certain. The instrumental év reveals itself by the 
nature of the noun that goes with it. That noun 
should not be a person. Hence we are perfectly 
safe in concluding that the év is here employed as 
implying rather more than the usual dva of agency. 
In effect, 2¢ covers both the dca and the ets which 
come below. Both ‘agency’ and ‘end’ are included 
in it. Creation and all it involves is represented 
as centred in the Person of the Son. We recall 
the ywpls adrod (apart from Him’) of St. John— 
yYopis avtod ovde &v. Whether the definite article be 
read, or no, with év rots ovpavois and érl tis yijs 
(that is, whether we are to read “in heaven and on 
earth,” or “things in heaven and things on earth”) 
is a matter of small importance. The two phrases 
used by the writer expand in two directions the 
“all things” that precedes them: ‘heavenly things, 
earthly things’; ‘visible things, invisible things.’ 
Let there be no mistake about it! Regard all 
things (excluding, of course, the Deity Himself) 
from any point of view you will, and the solemn 
fact remains. The existence of everything that is 
depends upon the Son. At Colosse, as we have 
E 
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seen, a mistaken reverence had interposed between 
God and Man a chain of subordinate beings, called 
generically ‘Angels.’ Into the arcana of these 
speculations the Apostle does not choose to pry. 
It is enough for him that the believers at Coloss 
have been caught in the specious net. As to the 
exact details of the teaching which had misled them 
he remains stedfastly incurious. The very way 
in which he mentions the mystic jargon of the 
Angelologists makes the thing abundantly clear. 
He seems to say in contempt: Call those fancied 
beings what you will! It is all one to me! In 
fact, in the corresponding passage of the Ephesian 
Epistle (Ephes. i. 21) he does not even employ the 
same denominations, in speaking of these phantasies. 
There he asserts of the Son, that God has exalted 
Him 

“. , . above all rule and dominion and power and 
lordship and every name that is named ” (every ‘title ’ 


that is ‘respected’) “not only in this world (aidve) 
but also in the world to come.” 


The ‘thrones’ in that place disappear, and 
another term (‘powers’) is employed, which is 
not found here. However, there he clearly has in 
view not only the shadowy powers of imagined 
‘angelic’ beings, but also substantial ‘powers’ 
—such powers as we have on earth. All authority, 
earthly and other, is wholly subordinate to the 
authority of the Son. Here, I think, the ‘thrones’ 
and ‘lordships, and all the other terms, apply 
only to mystic beings, such as the Asiatic heresi- 
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archs were fain to whisper about. For the rest, 
we can find all the terms employed here and 
in Ephesians in contemporary writers (see L.’s 
note). In Colossians they are mentioned —it 
may only be accidental—in descending order 
of dignity. Those who were conversant with 
such speculations regularly placed ‘thrones’ and 
‘lordships’ first. At least, so it would appear. 
The Apostle did not, of course, disbelieve in angelic 
beings, but he did oppose most strenuously the idea 
that any such beings could in any way ‘ mediate,’ 
as between God and His Creation; could in any 
way interfere with the prerogative of the Son. So 
far as they had ‘ being’ (and the angelic hierarchy, 
of which folks talked in Colosse in esoteric circles, 
were mainly mere creations of a fevered imagination) 
they owed everything to Him. And so we come 
once again to the old decisive pronouncement (now 
stated in a new form) “ Hverything is created by 
Him and (everything) unto Him.” 

There is no tense, be it observed, in N.1T. Greek 
which is so baffling to the translator as the perfect 
passive is. “All things... have been created” 
will not, really and truly, suffice. We need an 
expanded paraphrase to set forth all the Greek 
says. For the Greek perfect is not a ‘past’ tense, 
as the English perfect is. It is actually ‘ perfect’: 
that is, it represents a fact which is now, though it 
has its roots in the past (whether that past be near 
or remote). 

‘Everything that is in being owes its creation to 
Him: everything which is in being has its final 
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cause in Him. All that is comprehended in this 
dictum. 

A statement closely akin to this in our text is 
found in Romans (xi. 36). There it is said of 
God “for of Him (é€& avtod) and through Him 
(8 avdrod) and unto Him (eis avdtov) are all 
things.’ There, you will see, a preposition the 
Apostle mostly employs in speaking of the Son is 
employed of the Father—I am speaking of the 
ds avrovd. Here, on the contrary, we find an 
els avtov (“unto Him”) which we should naturally 
expect to refer to the Eternal Father. See the 
doctrine as fully expounded in 1 Cor. xv. 28. 


“. , . But when the day shall come, that all things 
shall be subjected unto Him” (It is implied we cannot 
tell when that time shall be. But somehow, some- 
where, the prophecy of the Psalmist of long ago shall 
have its complete fulfilling—such a fulfilling as the 
singer never imagined), “then shall the Son Himself 
be subjected to Him that shall have subjected all 
things to Him THAT GOD MAY BE ALL IN ALL.” 


Here, and in Ephes. i. 10, we do not carry our 
thoughts to the last great stage of all, the supremest 
consummation, the “ subjection” of the Son. Seeing 
that the dignity of the Son is in dispute, we con- 
centrate our minds on the last great stage but one. 
Accordingly, here we read Ta mwavta .. . eis avtov 
éxtiota, (“all things exist with Him as end”); 
while there the same truth is figured in another 
most arresting form: 

“. . . according to His ‘good purpose’ which He 
proposed to Himself, in Him” 
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(jv mpoebero ev atty). 

“«. . . (a purpose) to be worked out when the full 
time should have come ” 

(cis otkovopiavy Tov mAnpwpatos Tov Katpov ; the eis 
here is ‘temporal’ and means ‘ against’). 

“. . , to ‘sum up’ all things in the Christ... . 

(dvaxeparaucarbar Ta rdvta ev to Xpwrtw). 


(Ephes. i. 10.) 


” 


Broadly speaking, Gop is the END, the one 
great END of all, Yet is His Eternal Purpose 
achieved ‘in’ and ‘through’ the Son. 


i. 17. “And HE Is before all things and every- 
thing that is owes its mode of existence to Him.” 


For this adres éotw (“He is”) L. very justly 
compares the ‘I Am’ of Exodus iii. and the 
éyw efut of St. John. The “is” (do not fail to 
note) is idiomatic Greek. We should be tempted to 
say “He was” (just as in St. John viii. 58). In 
Greek one does not say, ‘I have been waiting long,’ 
but ‘I am waiting long.” The present tense 
covers both; all the waiting that has gone and the 
waiting that still is. In the same sort of way this 
“ig” covers all the interminable past as well as the 
unending present. It is the right and proper tense 
to set forth eternity of being. “ Before all things” 
is palpably right. But the ‘all’ of the original is 
indeterminate in gender. Hence the strange Latin 
mistranslation of the Vulgate: Jpse est ante omnes. 
The Greek preposition might stand for superiority 
of rank, not priority in time. But such a rendering 
is exceedingly unlikely. Moreover, as L. points 
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out, wpd would not be the normal preposition for 
expressing such a truth in ‘ Pauline.’ 

No! it is forceful reiteration of what has been 
said before, a restatement of the truth in rpwrdroxKos 
macns Kticews. “And in Him all things consist ” 
(ra wavta év av’t@ cuvéotnxev) is a highly note- 
worthy phrase. R.V. margin says, ‘that is, hold 
together. But, I should say, it is more than that. 
Philo (as L. bids us mark) spoke of the ‘ Logos’ as 
the ‘tie’ or ‘bond’ ( decpueds) of all Creation. So 
under gauvéotnxev lies the derivative ovotacts. 
Things are, and remain as they are, because of 
the Son. 

Verses 15-17, then, have set forth with imposing 
force the position of the Son in regard to all 
Creation. His position and authority, in regard to 
all that is, are entirely unique. Now the reader 
must contemplate His relation to the Church. As 
with the Primal Creation, so is it with the New 
Creation—what we might call the Re-Creation. 
Here, again, there is one great term to describe 
His supreme position. Ipwrortoxos mdaons xticews 
He was, and is, above; that is, “begotten before all 
Creation.” Now He presents Himself as tpwrdtoxos 
éx vexpav (“ firstbegotten from the dead”). The 
repetition of the old term perhaps suggests that the 
leading sense of the word is rather ‘ priority’ than 
‘heirship. The Apostolic writer is in no way 
bound in such matters. He might use ‘first- 
begotten’ once with a stress on the thought of 
primogeniture, and again immediately after with no 
such stress. There is an instance of this fluidity 
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before our very eyes. The avrtos éotu of v. 18 is 
wholly different from the avrtos éoti of v. 17. 
Yet outwardly the words are just the same. They 
only differ in accent, that is, in intonation. Yet 
the one stands for ‘HE Is’ (with all its tremendous 
associations, in Old Testament and in New), while 
the other is merely ‘He is,’ or, possibly more 
correctly, ‘ /7Ze is.’ 


i118. ‘. .. And Heis the ‘Head’ of the Body, the 
Church ; seeing He? is its source and beginning, first- 
begotten from the dead, that everywhere He may prove 
in Himself pre-eminent.” 


Let us first discuss this “Head.” In_ the 
Gospels we have the word only once in a figurative 
sense. That is in the Lord’s own quotation from 
the Psalm (St. Mark xii. 10 and parallels), “the 
stone which the builders rejected, He has become the 
Head of the Corner” (obtos éyevnOn eis Kepariy 
yovias). Whether this well-known citation had 
any connexion with the later N.T. language about 
“ the Head” it is difficult to say. ‘Head’ reappears 
in a figurative sense in 1 Cor. xi. and xii. Christ 
is the ‘head’ of the man, and the man is the 
‘head’ of the woman (1 Cor. xi. 3): God, too, is 
the ‘Head’ of Christ. Chapter xii. contains the 
parable of the ‘body’ and the ‘members.’ There 
the body, as a whole, is identified with Christ. The 
‘head’ is only one member with the rest of them 
(see v. 21. “ The eye cannot say to the hand... 
or again the head to the feet, I have no need of you”). 


1 (5s apparently equivalent to ds ye. ) 
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The Church is merely ‘the Body.’ The conception 
of a ‘headship’ is not yet. That comes in this 
group of Epistles. Indeed, it is nowhere else. We 
have it in Ephes. i 22. “He appointed Him 
supreme Head of the Church, seeing it is (Atis éott) 
His Body (?)”—-whereupon there follows that 
phrase so inconceivably baffling, ro wAjpwya Tod Ta 
TavTa év Taow TANnpovpévov; from out of the mist 
of which emerges the great truth that somehow 
He is not ‘complete’ without His Church, to 
minister to that ‘completeness’; and yet to be 
‘full, ‘complete, is the very nature of Him. 
We have it again in iv. 15, where of Him it is 
simply said, “ Who is the Head.” Yet again, in 
v. 23, we have a recurrence to the figure of 1 Cor., 
the thought of man as the ‘head’ of the woman, 
as Christ is the ‘Head’ of the Church. In 
Colossians we have it here, and in chapter 
ii, 10 (not in relation to the Church, but to all 
authority whatsoever), and in ii. 19 (“not holding 
Jast the Head”). The teaching of the group is 
plainly ‘ mystical.’ The ‘Head’ metaphor does not 
exhaust the whole relation of Christ to His Holy 
Church. It merely states one side of it. The 
head is no longer regarded as part of the body. It 
is apy in every sense: it is ‘source’ of the 
body’s vitality ; it is the seat of the body’s govern- 
ance. I call the teaching ‘mystical’ because (as I 
apprehend) it regards the Eternal Son as being 
simultaneously ‘in’ the Church, and also ‘out- 
side’ it. 

"Apyy (‘beginning’) is a wonderful term, with 
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a great intellectual history and a singular range of 
meaning. Systematic Greek thinking began with 
it. The original Asiatic ‘hylozoists’ starting by 
asserting that this, or that, was the apy of all 
things. With them apy7 meant the ‘principle’ to 
which the underlying unity of the visible world of 
things might be attributed. A certain solemnity 
cannot but attach to the word from these associa- 
tions. In regard to its use in N.T., this may well 
be said. In the Gospels it is only found in a 
temporal sense, often in adverbial phrases, such 
as ‘in the beginning’ or ‘from the beginning.’ 
There is, of course, the transcendental é€v apyy 
(“an the beginning”) of St. John i. 1, 2. That is 
peculiar to himself and stands alone. In 1 John 
it only appears in the formula dz’ dpyijs. In the 
earlier Pauline letters (Rom., 1 Cor.) it stands 
only for ‘rule,’ ‘authority. In Ephesians it 
occurs in no other sense than this. Here only in 
Colossians does it represent ‘beginning. The 
purely ‘temporal’ sense we detect in Pauline 
writings only once (Phil. iv. 15). An apy which 
illustrates this of Col. i. 18 can be found in 
Revelation. There not only have we _ the 
statement (in chapters xxi. and xxi.) that HE is 
the ‘Alpha’ and the ‘Omega, the “beginning” 
and the “end,” but it is also said of Him (and 
that, mark, in the ‘letter’ to the Church at 
Laodicea) that He is “the beginning of the creation 
of God” (4 apyn tis Kticews TOD Oeod). That 
phrase does not correspond with the phrase before 
us now. Rather it answers closely to our earlier 
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mpwrotoKos (“firstbegotten of all creation”). This 
apxn primarily has reference to the ‘spiritual’ 
Creation, the second Creation, which we have 
called the Re-Creation, the Birth of the Church. 
And possibly (let us only say, ‘possibly’) the 
immediate neighbourhood of wpwrdtoxos here sug- 
gests that we should read into it, of the word’s 
three principal meanings, viz. priority, origin, 
authority, the second rather than the third, the 
first rather than the second. Let us say that 
kepady safeguards the thought of ‘rule,’ while 
apyyn puts before us the idea of what we might 
call ‘first’-ness. Plainly, however, the ‘source’ 
conception (which may only be traced, notwith- 
standing, in Rev. iii.; if indeed it be there) need 
not be wholly excluded. For the dpyy before us 
here is a something larger and wider than the 
atrapyn (a word which bears a strictly limited 
sense) of 1 Corinthians xv. That is ‘ firstfruit’: 
this is more. (Why L. feels called upon to 
explain the absence of the definite article with 
apyy, I cannot at all understand. Surely, it is 
rather its presence which would have called for 
apology.) 

In Rev. i. 5 Jesus Christ is called 6 tpwrotoxos 
Ttav vexpav (“the firstbegotten of the dead”). The 
phrase marks the reality of His death. Here I 
should say His description as the ‘firstbegotten’ 
—that is, the “firstborn” in the New Creation— 
must not be taken to imply that He shares in 
the ‘new’ Creation, that He was ‘dead’ as 
men are ‘dead’; I mean, spiritually dead. We 
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were ‘dead’ and have been given ‘life. He is 
the life. I say this because it is borne in on my 
mind that €« tay vexpoyv (from its very form) 
suggests rather the death of figure than the death 
of fact. But others may not think so, and may 
see a complete correspondence between this phrase 
of Colossians and the phrase in Revelation. 

But let us pass on to the end of this very 
fruitful verse. 

We have already paraphrased the clause which 
completes it in the following terms: “that every- 
where He may prove, in Himself, pre-eminent.” — L. 
says, with regard to yévntar (the which I have 
rendered “may prove,” though it may only stand 
for “may be”), that it exhibits the ‘historic 
manifestation’ as contrasted with the ‘absolute 
being ’—the latter finding expression in the éoruy 
of v. 17. It seems to me there is in the word 
the same sense it often bears in Plato and other 
Greek thinkers. Ivyveo@ac often means ‘to come 
to be’ logically, as the issue of a process of 
reasoning: in such cases we may render ‘is found 
to be,’ or the like. Accordingly, to me, the wa 
yévntat presents to the mind the irresistible 
inference that follows the resurrection. The Son 
is ‘first’ in Being: He is ‘prior’ to all Creation, 
and so high above all things that are—‘first’ in 
time (if we may speak of Him in such a connexion, 
which, strictly speaking, we may not); ‘first’ in 
dignity, ‘first’ every way. This ‘first’-ness follows 
Him in relation to the New Order. There also is 
He ‘first’; first historically (amongst other things) ; 
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for was it not He that first ‘rose from the dead’? 
°Ev wdow does not mean so much ‘in all things’ 
as ‘everywhere, It is an adverbial phrase with 
‘local’ signification. Adros bears a common 
idiomatic force. ‘We are ourselves’ is a regular 
Greek way of saying ‘We are alone, ‘We are by 
ourselves, Therefore I render “in Himself.” The 
term simply emphasises the Son’s unique position. 
IIpwrevov (principatum tenens, Vulg.) is found 
only here in N.T. As part of a compound verb 
we have it in 3 St. John, 0 girompwtetwv adtav 
Avotpepys (“ Diotrophes, who loveth to have the pre- 
eminence among them”). The “ pre-eminence” of our 
traditional English is fine, but it rather calls for 
a sacrifice of other words in the sentence. “ Zhat 
in all things He might have the pre-eminence” is 
in truth hardly enough to represent the original. 
It had been better to have employed the term 
‘ pre-eminent.’ 

So far we have predicated, or have heard the 
Apostle predicate, tremendous things of the Son. 
But more, infinitely more, remains. On we are 
swept irresistibly to the awe-inspiring pronounce- 
ment of v.19. The Lord Christ is ‘first’ every- 
where for no other reason than this, that He is 
GoD, completely Gop. This all-important truth 
is set forth in the following words: 

i 19. ‘. .. For in Him was He pleased there 
should dwell all the Plenitude (of the Godhead) 
+ bodily }.” 


“ Was He pleased.” Whose ‘good pleasure’ is 
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this that is here presented? Is it the Father's ? 
Is it the Son’s?, Or are we to adopt the remaining 
alternative and regard wav 7O Anjpwpa (“all the 
plenitude”) as the subject? The context, I think, 
decides, and carries conviction with it. Gram- 
matically either the second or the third alternative 
would do admirably for v. 19. Neither will serve 
for the following verse. “ He was pleased” must refer 
to the Father, because “ and by His means to reconcile 
all things . . .” can hardly be understood in any 
other way. Contemplate for a moment this version ! 


“. . . Because He (The Son) was pleased that in 
Him (ze in Himself) should have its dwelling the 
totality of the Deity; and by Him” (that is, by 
Himself: the language of v. 20 will allow no other 
interpretation. We cannot say “thereby,” that is, ‘by 
means of the Plenitude’: good grammar it would be, 
but no sense at all!) “to reconcile all things unto 
Himself.” 


Consideration will show that there is no 
relation at all between the two things stated. The 
mind wholly fails to trace any logical connexion. 
But there is all the connexion in the world between 
the ‘perfect Godhead’ of the Son—the Incarnate 
Son, that is, unless I err: I will explain why I 
think so, directly—-and Ais effectual Agency in 
Reconciliation or Atonement. “Call Christ then 
the wlimitable God !” 

A like logical difficulty eliminates the other 
alternative. The section is ‘ broken-backed’ and 
virtually robbed of all meaning if we adopt such a 
version as this : 
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“for in Him all the Plenitude was pleased to dwell, 
and by Him to reconcile the whole of things. . . .” 


It ought to conclude “to Itself” But it ends 
eis avtov (“ to Himself”). Moreover (as L. argues) 
such a personification of “ Pleroma” is definitely 
late Gnostic: it cannot be Pauline. 

Once again, it remains that we should render 
like this : 


“For in Him the Eternal Father was pleased that 
all the plenitude (of the Deity) should dwell” (or, 
better, “take up its dwelling”) “and (so) by His 
means to reconcile all things that are to Himself.” 


Surely the statement so phrased is altogether 
satisfying. Scripturally the ‘reconciliation’ of 
fallen man to God is always represented as the 
Eternal Father’s Will. It is His, the Father’s, 
Love that lies behind it all. Moreover, the verb 
evooxety (as a term applied to God) invariably refers 
to the First Person of the Trinity. Old Testament 
association maybe had influence in deciding it 
should be so. Anyhow, so it is. Before I say a 
word about the term maArpwpya (‘plenitude’) I 
should like to clear out of the way the infinitive 
Katoxjoat. This ought to mean (in ‘scientific’ 
Greek ; I mean Greek of the strictest ‘Greekness ’) 
“ should take up its dwelling.” Does it here? Ab! 
who shall tell? There would seem to be (I speak 
with every possible hesitation) a certain propriety 
in regarding this ‘good pleasure’ of the Father 
as related not to the Son, in His Eternal Being, but 
in regard of His Incarnation. A good many people 
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nowadays have disposed of all idea of ‘ atonement ’ 
by sacrifice. But any effective atonement, extending 
to all mankind, is only conceivable if Christ be 
God—if St. John spoke truth when he said, “ Zhe 
Word became flesh.” I find it very hard to refer 
the declaration “was pleased that in Him all the 
Plenitude should dwell” to the Son, regarded as the 
Eternal Son. But that His ‘Godhead’ (so to 
speak) should go with Him to Earth, that is a 
wholly different idea, and a fruitful, indeed an 
essential one. And now one word about the 
obelised “ bodily” of my paraphrase. 

Modern editors do not read the adverb cwpatikas. 
I cannot help fancying it should stand. There are 
excellent reasons why it should not be read (alto- 
gether apart from textual evidence). The word is 
liable to misunderstanding. Jt has nothing whatever 
to do with the thought of Incarnation. It means 
‘bodily, as we use ‘bodily’ in ordinary speech. 
That is, it is merely equivalent to ‘entirely,’ ‘alto- 
gether. “Substantially” might be a fair rendering 
in this place. We shall come to the word again 
when we consider chapter ii. 9. Meanwhile I 
will only say that I should like to keep it here. If 
it must go, it must. We can manage without it. 
I do not believe it refers, either here or in chapter 
i., an itself, to the Incarnation. 

Before leaving v. 19, we must deal with m)rjpaya. 
The word is obviously a verbal noun of a very 
common type. IL. lays it down in his famous note 
that such words are essentially passive. Later 
scholarship has wisely decided that it would be 
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safer to class them as ‘concrete. It must be 
admitted that L. was driven to very sad shifts to 
make good his position. KdAvupa (which means a 
‘covering’) he declared draws its sense from a 
bye-meaning of the verb from which it is derived, 
ie. to ‘wrap round.’ Thereby he was enabled to 
preserve the ‘passive’ sense he postulated. Yet 
‘covering’ is palpably right, and the word is only 
a concrete noun which comes from the verb to 
‘cover. IIAjpwua similarly means a ‘filling’ or 
‘fulfilling” The sense varies in accordance with 
the varying senses of the parent verb, ‘ fill, ‘ fulfil,’ 
‘complete’ (and so forth). This (it would seem, 
the orthodox doctrine as to nouns in -ya) I first 
found in Sanday and Headlam’s Romans. In 
N.T. the word wAnjpwpya is not by any means a 
common one. In the Synoptic Gospels it occurs 
but thrice: in a Marco-Matthean parallel, aipes 10 
TAnpwpa at avtov (St. Mark ii. 21), rendered 
rather dubiously, in R.V., “that which should fill tt 
up, taketh from it” (speaking of the incongruously 
patched garment); and in the curious phrase ofupidwv 
TANpwOpata KracpaTtwv (“ basketsful of broken pieces”). 
The Fourth Gospel has it used definitely for “ ful- 
ness”: “for of His fulness have we all received” 
(6T. €k Tod TANP@LaTOS avTOD ueis TaVTES 
érdBouev). In Romans we have it four times; 
twice in xi., once in xiii., and once in xv. The last 
(“with fulness of blessing”) is not unlike the Johan- 
nine use. In 1 Corinthians we have it once, in an 
O.T. phrase (“the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
of it”) In Galatians it occurs in a temporal 
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phrase (“the fulness of time”). In Ephesians we 
have it four times: used temporally in i. 10; again 
in i. 23 (as quoted above); in iii. 19, in the phrase 
“that ye may be fulfilled unto all the fulness of God” 
(iva TWANpwOTE e’s TaV TO TIjpwua TOU Meod), 
speaking of that Divinely planned perfection to 
which Christians shall attain; and lastly, in iv. 13, 
in a somewhat parallel phrase, “tall we all shall 
come... unto a perfect Man, unto the measure of 
the stature of the perfection of the Christ” (péxpu 
KaTAVTHGwWMEV Ol TavTes Els avdpa TédAELOY, Els 
MéeTpov ALKias TOD TANPwuaTos TOV XpicTod). 
In Colossians it comes twice, both times in the 
same sense in an almost identical phrase. This 
phrase stands quite alone, as compared with any 
other in N.T. It is definitely used in a sense which 
may be technical; which L. considers 7s technical. 
‘To both alike,’ he says (speaking of the Apostle 
and the Colossians), ‘it conveyed the same idea, 
the totality of the divine powers, or attributes, or 
agencies, or manifestations. Apparently also the 
word is found employed by early heretics (as it 
most certainly was by later) in a sense very closely 
akin. Some Gnostics taught that ‘the Christ’ 
having descended on Jesus at his baptism dferwm 
revolasse in suum pleroma (‘once more returned in 
His own pleroma’; see L., p. 264, edition of 1876, 
in note on wAnpw@pa). Cerinthus may have taught 
so, but of this there is no certitude. 

On the other hand, it is plain that the phrase 
may be St. Paul’s own. It obviously is well fitted 
to express what he wished to assert, viz. the ‘ full 

F 
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Godhead’ of Our Lord. To be sure, there is one 
fact which tells against this view with considerable 
force. That is the elliptical character of the 
expression, as we have it. Here we read simply 
“all the plenitude,” used precisely as if the phrase 
carried its own interpretation; which it palpably 
does not. In the other place of occurrence we have 
it fully expanded in a way that would preclude any 
possible mistake as to the Apostolic meaning. In 
ii. 9 the “plenitude” (which is said to “dwell” 
in Him “bodily”) is expressly characterised as 
“the plenitude of the Godhead” (td tAnpwpa Tis 
Oedrntos). Were it here as there, no need would 
arise at all for supposing that pleroma was already 
a familiar term to the ears and minds of Colossians. 
Anyhow, “all the fulness” inevitably must mean 
“all the fulness of the Godhead.” By itself the 
expression might cover no more than ‘all that 
makes God God.” The doctrinal statement before 
us requires no more than this. All that is needed 
for the immediate purpose is that Christ should be 
“nerfect God.” Any esoteric signification, which the 
word may have borne, either afterwards or already 
when St. Paul was writing, is really beside the mark. 
A strong reason for supposing that the later Gnostic 
sense is not in the word is just that i is not wanted. 
We can understand the passage entirely well with- 
out it. Moreover, the actual phrase (of course, in 
its fuller form; that one must admit) is precisely 
such a phrase as the writer might have coined. 


i, 20. “. .. and through Him to reconcile ‘all 
things’ unto Himself, having made peace through the 
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blood of His cross—by Him (I say) whether things on 
earth or things in the heavens.” 

In this verse any English rendering must of 
necessity cast a veil over one great difficulty. 
“ Having made peace,” one would say, must refer to 
our one great Peacemaker—that is, to Christ Him- 
self. But (unless the case is ‘irrational,’ which, 
of course, is not inconceivable) the participle 
elpnvotroinaas (“ having made peace”) must refer to 
the subject of evdoxnceyv; and that, we have 
decided, refers to the Father Himself. The ‘ re- 
conciling’ of ‘all things to Himself’ we had 
better understand as meaning no less than this— 
the words call for some expansion—“ reconciling 
everything to Himself and bringing everything to 
Him. The ets avrov, I mean, is ‘ pregnant.’ One 
does not doxataddocew eis: the proper con- 
struction is with the dative (as in Ephes. ii. 16). 
The es avrov shadows forth the idea of God, as 
“All in all” (1 Cor. xv.), which we have referred 
to already. Ta mavta (“all things”) is a term of 
the widest possible connotation. The context alone 
can narrow it. Here perhaps it can hardly cover 
‘inanimate’ things (yet see Romans, chapter 
vili.), but it certainly covers things ‘animate,’ such 
as are not of our world. The 8a tod alpatos rod 
atTavpov avtov is a phrase more fully defining the 
8.’ avrod which precedes it. It is not enough to 
say “through Him to reconcile ...”: the writer 
must needs add “by means of the blood of His 
Cross.” Mark then that the death of Christ (can 
“the blood of His Cross” mean aught else?) is for 
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St. Paul of the first importance. Eipnvorroujoas 
(“having peace made”), one is not surprised to find, 
is here only in N.T., though once it occurs in LXX. 

The Apostle has now vindicated the unique 
position and dignity of his Master and only Saviour 
as against all wild ideas which might be abroad in 
Colosse. He is God, altogether God; and as such 
all-powerful to achieve the mighty ends which the 
Father has in view. By His means and agency 
‘all things’ can be reconciled. Passing on, he 
applies the teaching to the people he is addressing: 


i. 21. ‘Aye, and you that once were estranged 
and enemies in disposition, while you worked your 
evil works . . .” 


Up to this point all is plain. We need only to 
remark that the participle “estranged” (amn)- 
AoTprwpévous) bears witness to a ‘fall’ It was 
not always so with man. Further, that dcavola 
implies mental attitude. Lastly, that év rots &pryous 
Tots Trovnpois (‘in your evil deeds’) is most 
satisfactorily taken as a ‘temporal’ expression. 
Now the difficulties begin; difficulties of reading 
first, and then difficulties of attachment to what 
has gone before. There are three readings to 
choose from. None of them connects itself quite 
regularly with the context. But that we hardly 
expect. St. Paul is as Thucydides: his grammar 
is all his own. Heis bound by no conventions of 
the Schoolroom. The readings are as follows: 


(1) droxarndAAdynre (the Vatican MS. only). 
(2) droxatadXayevres (a ‘Western’ reading, classed 
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by L. as ‘correction,’ and faulty correction at that. It 
is not in the case we want: it ought to be accusative). 

(3) droxatiAXagev (the ordinary reading of most 
MSS.). 

Observe how all of these involve certain 
difficulties. “AsroxatndXakev (“ He hath reconciled”) 
agrees admirably with the statement in the verse 
that is next above. There we read, “He (the 
Father) was pleased to reconcile all things to Himself 
by means of Him (the Son).” So the finite verb 
“ He has reconciled” would seem simply to pick up 
and repeat what there was said. It is a small 
thing (and wholly ‘ Pauline’) that we should have 
a finite active verb thus coupled irregularly with 
a passive participle. We are then left with, 
“ Yow once being estrunged . : . but now hath He 
reconciled ”—a sentence obviously irregular in regard 
to its composition. That, however, need not 
surprise us. The really substantial objection to 
the reading dzoxatjd\dakev lies in this: it is 
wholly out of harmony with what follows. 
"Amoxarndrakey in this sentence (as it stands) can 
only refer to the Son, because the words go on, 
“by His incarnate Body, by means of death.” It 
will be seen that vv. 19 and 21 are very puzzling 
indeed in regard of their subject: I mean the 
question, Who is the ‘He’ contained in their lead- 
ing verbs, evddoxncev in the one case, doxatyAXakev 
Gf we read it) in the other? It follows that, if 
we decide to read avoxaty\Xa€ev, we must place a 
full stop at the end of v. 20, and make a fresh 
start altogether. The word rapacrica: (“ present”), 
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to which we shall come anon, is not altogether 
without influence in deciding the weighty question. 

W. H. (it should be noticed) retain this 
particular reading, but they treat it as a parenthesis, 
apparently meaning to render “however now He 
hath reconciled you . . .”: it is only putting off the 
trouble, so far as I can see. The difficulty of 
connexion still remains. R.V. also has kept this 
reading. L. boldly follows B. (the Vatican MS.). 
He regards the Eternal Father as being still the 
subject (that is, in the writer’s mind; for we have 
no definite verb to match the subject) and carries 
on edvdoxncev (“ He was pleased”) from v. 19 above. 
This requires us to disregard the palpable difficulty 
involved in the phrase “in the Body of His flesh,” 
where we should require (if we could have it) “by 
the Body of the flesh of His Son.” 

However, L.’s reading would render (as I suppose), 


“Moreover you that once were estranged and 
enemies in disposition (in the days when your works 
were evil)”—this phrase, though differently rendered, 
as before—. . . but now you have been reconciled by 
the Body of His incarnation ”—the readers must see for 
themselves that this ‘His’ refers to the Son: it can 
have no other reference—“. . . (He hath been pleased) 
to present you...” 


which gives us (as it happens) a supererogatory 
“you” (das), Which we would sooner be without. 
There are puzzles every way. Yet the actual 
doctrinal statement is plain as plain can be. It 
is simply, you were estranged ; now you are estranged 
no more; you have been reconciled : this reconcilia- 
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tion comes through Christ’s death ; and you shall 
be ‘presented’ all blameless before God’s sight. 
Accordingly, here (as elsewhere) the ‘plain man’ 
need not vex his soul over verbal difficulties. The 
meaning clearly shines forth from all the mists of 
language, though the language, it must be admitted, 
is often abundantly misty. 

L., by the way, detects a special suitability in 
the passive amoxatadXaynte (comparing Rom. v. 
10). But the avexatad\da€ar above proves that 
the active is to the full as suitable as the passive. 
That it is ‘the mind of man, not the mind of God, 
which must undergo a change’ is doubtless true 
enough. 

On the whole, I think, I should side with W. H. 
and the Revisers and keep the familiar reading. 
This has, at least, one great advantage: it makes 
the second “you” no longer supererogatory. The 
one little word we have too many in this case is 
the dé that follows vuvi. We must treat it pre- 
cisely as if it did not exist, and, placing a full stop 
at the end of v. 20, pass on with a change of 
subject. 

Two phrases in v. 22 call for some consideration. 
One is “the Body of His flesh.” This plainly can 
only mean ‘the Body of His incarnation’ (the only 
‘body’ wherein He could die), as opposed to His 
mystical ‘ Body’ mentioned only four verses back. 
L. compares a phrase from Ecclesiasticus, adv@pa7 os 
Topvos €v cwpatt capKos avTod, Which is, however 
(I suppose), a Hebraic pleonasin ; whereas here the 
capxos is demanded by the claims of explicitness. 
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The other is the word “present” (mapactijcat). 
In St. Luke ii, 22 precisely the same word is used 
of the ‘presentation’ in the Temple. In Acts 
i. 3 it is found in the curious expression mapéotnoev 
éautov Cavta (“He shewed Himself alive”), where 
to the idea of presentation is added that of de- 
monstration. The sense of demonstration, pure 
and simple, is found in Acts xxiv. 13. At first 
sight the sense in our passage would seem to be 
the ‘ presentation’ sense, the idea of solemn _pre- 
sentation before the Throne of God. Such a 
‘presentation’ of a man by himself we have three 
or four times in Romans. But this is not exactly 
that. In 1 Corinthians it is found in the un- 
usual sense ‘commend, a sense it could hardly 
bear, were it not for the context. “ Meat will not 
commend you to God” is the statement in viii. 8. 
In 2 Corinthians there are two instances, each 
of them of interest. In xi. 2 we find the Apostle 
using these words of himself: “for I am jealous 
over you with a godly jealousy ; for I espoused you 
to one husband (xpyooauny évi avépt), that I might 
present you” (literally, ‘for to present you, the 
infinitive just as here) “as a pure virgin to the 
Christ.” The other is yet more striking and rather 
unexpected. It is in chapter iv. 14. It runs as 
follows : 


“being sure that He Who raised the Lord Jesus 
. . 5 . . > . 
will raise us too with Jesus and will ‘present’ us with 
ou” (rapacrices civ byiv). 
paar) p 


I call the wording unexpected because, apparently, 
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it attributes the act of ‘presentation’ to the God 
who raises; whereas one would suppose that Our 
Lord, as the Redeemer, would ‘present’ His 
redeemed to God. L. thinks that in our passage 
too it is God Himself who ‘ presents.” This in- 
volves a ‘presentation’ of what one would be 
inclined to style a ‘one-sided’ character. We 
feel (and can hardly help feeling) that the whole 
conception requires a second and different person 
to be presented to. Much the same question raises 
itself in connexion with Ephes. v. 25-27. This 
difficult passage says : 


“As Christ loved the Church and gave Himself up 
for it, that He might sanctify it, purifying it with the 
washing (Aovtpw) of water with the word, that he might 
} ‘present’ to Himself + His Church a glorious Church ” 
(iva mapactijoy avtds Eat evookov Tv eKkAngiar). 


The avros éavrm here is undeniably puzzling. 
It may well represent the advantage or profit of 
the subject; that is, it may mean ‘for Himself’ 
rather than ‘to Himself.” The Vulgate says wt 
exhiberet ipse sibi, where I take it the verb must 
stand for something else than ‘presenting.’ There 
remain yet two further places where the verb bears 
a secondary sense, a sense other than ‘set’ or 
‘place beside” its original signification. One 
comes in v, 28 of the chapter before us, “ that I 
may manage to ‘present’ every man perfect in Christ” ; 
the other is in 2 Timothy i. 15, “ Give diligence to 
‘present’ thyself approved unto God” (ceavrov 
doKipov Tapactiica TH Ceo). 
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As one ponders on all these passages it is borne 
in on the mind that, while ‘present’ is a suitable 
meaning in such places as contain a dative of the 
person to whom ‘presentation’ is made, some 
other rendering had better be found for places 
where such a dative is not easily supplied nor (if 
there at all) intelligible. 

In such a passage as ours ‘display’ would seem 
to be the sort of sense demanded. It is really not 
much more than ‘make’; though ‘make in the 
presence of witnesses’ would be a more accurate 
rendering. In Ephes. v. (/c.) I would suggest 
“that He might ‘make’ for Himself His Church a 
‘palpably’ glorious Church”; the ‘palpably’ and 
the ‘make’ together contributing to make up the 
full force of the wapactyon, while the adros éavTe 
would set before us the supreme satisfaction (if we 
may say so) of Him who achieves this supreme end. 
Similarly here I would like to paraphrase : 


i. 22. (conclusion of verse). ‘“.. . to display you 
holy and blameless before Him and beyond the reach of 
any charge. . .” 


The xateverioy avtod (the curious compound 
Katevwrtoy has been found, used of the Divine 
Presence, in a Christian papyrus—no doubt 
influenced by Pauline language) must be taken as 
independent of the vapacrica, adding a further 
idea to those contained in the adjectives; not only 
‘holy’ but ‘holy in His Presence.” Ephes. i. 4 
presents an exact parallel. ‘“Aydous of necessity 
bears an ethical force. "Awopmovs may mean 
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‘unblemished, as L. argues, but that figurative 
sense (for the term would be a ritual one) seems 
rather out of place considering its position in the 
triad. “AveyxAjrous literally means ‘ unimpeach- 
able,’ ‘ unexceptionable.’ 

This blessed consummation can only be attained 
provided they maintain faith unimpaired. To lose 
that is to lose all. Therefore the proviso follows : 

1,23. ‘“... Provided that” (ei ye, in Vulgate 
curiously ‘si tamen’) “ye stay. on in Faith, firm 
founded and stedfast, and not inclined to move from 
the hope of the Gospel which ye heard, which has been 
proclaimed in every corner of the creation under heaven, 
whereof I Paul have been an instrument.” 


"Exrewévery is employed, as three times in 
romans (vi. 1 and xi. 22, 23), each time with 
a dative of the thing (77 apaptia, TH xpnoroTyTe, 
™ amtotia) in which one ‘stays on.’ As ‘sin’ 
and ‘unbelief’ have the definite article there, so 
‘faith’ has it here. We need not concern our- 
selves to translate the article. It is simply ‘faith’ ; 
neither ‘the faith’ nor ‘your faith’ Te@eye- 
Acwpevoe and édpator (I think) go closely together : 
7 meTaxivovmevos expresses a result of the fore- 
going ‘stedfastness. I have said “<inelined to 
move,’ rather than “moved,” because the Greek 
tense states no more than that. As for ‘the hope, 
it belongs to ‘the Gospel’ or comes from the 
Gospel. “Ev wdaon «tices is an expression closely 
parallel to év mavti TH Koop, Which we had in v. 6 
above. It does not mean that the Gospel has 
pervaded the world completely, only that it has 
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made its way into every quarter. TH bmép tov 
ovpavov is added because the writer would limit 
the ‘creation’ indicated. He speaks of the world 
of men. In the appendix of St. Mark we have 
KnpvEate TO evayyédoy Tadon TH KTiceL (‘ Proclaim 
the Gospel to all the creation’). What the relation 
of that may be to the language of St. Paul it is 
not easy to decide. 

“Of which I Paul have been an instrument.” He 
does not mean to imply that his glorious labours 
are over. It is merely that he is overwhelmed 
with the sense of God’s wonderful goodness in 
employing him in His work. I say ‘instrument, 
rather than ‘agent,’ because it is the figure we 
usually employ in such a context. ‘Agent’ is just 
a commercial term, which ‘instrument’ is not. 
The sense of either is right to express the original. 

The paragraph that follows starts in a very 
unusual way. “Now J rejoice,’ it says. The 
English reader will say, Oh, but ‘nows’ are 
common enough at the opening of a new section! 
And that is very true. But those are not this sort 
of ‘now.’ In 1 Cor. xv. we have “ But now is Christ 
risen from the dead” (vuvi d€ Xpuoros éyrjryeptac) ; 
yet even that is not quite precisely the same as 
this. 

Somehow the thought of his own high privilege 
and the thought of their great hope seem so to have 
worked on his feelings that he breaks out into 
jubilant thanksgiving. It would appear he does 
not always feel in a thankful mood. But now he 
does. 
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i 24. “. . . Oh, now I rejoice in my sufferings 

for your sakes and so far as in me lies fill up in my 

ae Biers aa spree ; 

poor person what is lacking in Christ’s afflictions for His 
> ’ ke . 1 ” 
3ody’s sake, which is the Church... . 


In this verse there are verbal difficulties: there 
are also difficulties of dogma. For what the 
Apostle is saying it is not quite easy to see, and yet 
it is very important we should make no error about 
it. The verbal difficulty centres in the two phrases 
with vrép. The wep tuav (“on your behalf”) 
might attach itself to the words “J rejoice,” but it 
almost certainly does not. It is far more likely to 
be “my sufferings on your behalf” (what I have to 
bear for your sakes). And yet, we ask ourselves, 
in what sense can St. Paul be said to bear anything 
for them at all? He has never preached to them: 
his present imprisonment, with all its privations, is 
in no way due to them, nor has anything to do 
with them. How then is he suffering on their 
behalf? The other o7ép and its noun are also 
puzzling. Once again, there plainly lies before us 
a choice of interpretations. It may be the “ afflictions 
of Christ on behalf of His Body” are set in contrast 
with “my sufferings for you.” Against this is to be 
set the insertion of the words “in my flesh” (év tn 
gapxi gov) between the name Christ and the phrase 
in dispute. Or, again, it is very possible that the 
words “in behalf of His Body” pick up and as it 
were define with a larger accuracy the “on your 
behalf” that precedes them. 

On the whole this latter alternative commends 
itself as the likelier. Ila@x)uata perhaps implies a 
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lesser degree of pain to be borne than does the 
following OrAirers. In itself a waOnwa may be a 
very trivial thing: a @Aépis hardly can. 

The very difficult clause dvtavardAnpd Ta 
votepyuata TOV Orifrewv Tov Xpiorod (“I fill up 
what is lacking in Christ’s afflictions”) calls for 
much consideration. The “afflictions of Christ” 
may obviously express three separate things: 

Either (1) the afflictions that Christ actually bore 
in achieving our redemption. 

Or (2) the afflictions which belong not to the 
Incarnate Christ but to Christ in so far as He may 
be identified with His Church. 

Or (3) such afflictions as at all time belong to 
God’s ‘ Anointed.” In this case the phrase would 
correspond to the “reproach of the Christ” (rov 
dvetdic pov TOV Xpiorod) to which reference is made 
in Hebrews xi. 26. 

A combination of (1) and (2) would seem to be 
best and wisest. We feel certain the Apostle did 
not mean to imply that Christ’s Death and Passion 
had anything ‘lacking’ in it. That was altogether 
complete to achieve His purpose. But the suffer- 
ings Christ suffered in His own Person on Earth 
and the sufferings He suffers mystically in the 
sufferings of His saints are apparently regarded by 
the writer as all one—united together in some 
manner which it is not altogether easy for us to 
comprehend. 

The expression avravarAnp® Ta boTepnuata (as 
L. carefully points out) means “J, for my part, fill 
up, supplement, the points that are lacking... .” 
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The genitive, in our Version rendered “ of the suffer- 
ings of Christ,’ is more properly represented by 
“dn.” The case expresses the sum total, in which 
there may be ‘deficiency’ (vcrépnua is a piece of 
‘shortage’) at one point or another. In 2 Cor. 
i. 5, we have, “as the sufferings of Christ overflow 
unto us” (kaOws mepiccever Ta TaOnpata Tod 
Xpictod eis nas), but that is not nearly so bold a 
statement of the case and has nothing to perplex 
the reader. Speaking broadly, it is not so much 
the conception of “ filling up the sufferings of Christ” 
(for that, in a mystical sense, one can easily under- 
stand) which causes our perplexity, as the wt7ép 
buoy and the vrép tov cwpatos. There les the 
crux of the matter, as I think. Probably all we can 
say about it is simply this: that whatever the 
believer ‘suffers, in patient faith, because he is 
Christ’s, may somehow be regarded as contributing 
to the welfare of the Church. It is ‘the Mystery 
of Pain’ in the spiritual sphere. 

The explanation of Augustine, quoted with 
approval by L. (‘has very much to recommend 
it’), viz. ‘Christ still suffers affliction, not in His 
own “ flesh,” for that is ascended, but in the flesh 
of His servant (“in my flesh”), is invalidated some- 
what by the consideration that it tends to empty 
of meaning the impressive verb avtavatAnpo. The 
‘sufferings’ in question are really and truly Paul’s. 
It is he who has to bear them; it is he who 
‘rejoices’ in them. No doubt they are entailed 
by his mystical union with Christ, as a ‘member’ 
of His Body. Yet still they remain his only, and 
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here he represents himself as actually ‘rejoicing’ 
in them, because he recognises that somehow they 
are a contribution to the total of Christ’s ‘ afflictions,’ 
and further will have their fruit in blessing for the 
Church. It is the fact that they are borne ‘in 
Him’ and ‘for Him’ which makes their fruitful- 
ness certain, and justifies (shall we say ?) the double 
imép. The Apostolic prison was far enough away, 
but the distant Church at Coloss, nay, all the 
Body of Christ, was somehow affected for good by 
the patience of the prisoner. 

The next few verses to the end of the chapter 
are a good deal simpler, and may be taken all 
together. 


i. 25-29. “. . . Wherein I became an instrument 
in accordance with the heavenly ‘stewardship’ which 
was committed to me, to reach as far as you, that 
I should preach God’s ‘Word’ completely —the 
‘wonderful truth’ that was hidden away from ages 
and generations, but now has been plainly shown to 
His saints; to whom God has been pleased to make 
known the grandeur and the glory of this revelation 
amongst the nations, that is, Christ in you, the great 
Hope of Glory! Whom we proclaim abroad, warning 
every man and instructing every man in _ every 
‘wisdom,’ that we may display (or ‘ produce’) every 
man fully initiate ‘in Christ.” To which end I also 
toil and strive in accordance with the power that 
worketh in me mightily.” 


“ Whereof I was made a minister,” runs our 
English. I paraphrase it otherwise (not wishing 
in the least to alter the familiar words in our 
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greatly treasured translation), because the word 
‘minister’ hardly represents 6saxovos, which 
means properly ‘agent’ or ‘instrument’; and, 
moreover, the genitive js represents a different 
relation (at least, I incline to think so) from that 
set forth in the od of v. 23. Rightly and truly 
dsaxovos is the ‘agent’ of a person. One can be 
‘agent’ of the Gospel, but hardly (I think) ‘agent’ 
of the Church. One is rather an ‘instrument’ in 
bringing about, or building up, the Church. There- 
fore I say ‘Wherein. A ‘ Minister’ of the Church 
is a wholly different thing. That is altogether 
intelligible, but it is not what the Apostle has 
in view. 

The conception of ‘stewardship’ (a common 
One im St. Panl: ef. 1 Corn.iv,1, 1 Cor. 1x, 17, 
Ephes. iii. 2) comes directly from Our Lord. He 
it is Who described His workers by the figure of 
‘stewardship’; a ‘steward’ being a higher slave 
whose function it was to supply the needs of his 
fellow-servants. It is in St. Luke xii. 42 we find 
Christ’s consecration of a figure which for us, living 
under wholly different conditions, has lost some 
part of its force. A care, or charge for others, 
under the strictest responsibility, is the fundamental 
idea of it. A “stewardship of God” is a stewardship 
in God’s Household conferred by Him on His 
servant. The expression in 1 Corinthians (iv. 1) 
will occur to every reader, “So let a man account 
of us as of underlings of Christ and stewards of 
the mysteries of God” (ws bmanpétas Xpictod Kai 
otkovomous pvatnpioyv Qeod), from which we gather 

G 
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that His ‘stewards’ have it as their charge to 
feed His household with puvarypia, presumably the 
truths of Christian Revelation. Whether the word 
has special reference to Sacraments (which it must 
include) is matter of discussion. But it is reason- 
able to understand it in the broadest possible sense. 
The eds tuas, grammatically a singular addition, is 
aptly illustrated by the parallel from Ephesians 
(ili. 2), “the ‘dispensation’ (in the Latin sense) of 
the ‘special favour’ of God that was given me to you 
ward” (Ths xapitos ToD Oecod rhs SoBeions por 
els tuas). It is possible that “for you,” both here 
and there, would best express the sense of the 
prepositional phrase. Observe that in Ephesians 
it is the yapis (the grace) which is given, not the 
oixovouia as one would have expected. This makes 
it plain that ydpis must stand for the undeserved 
privilege conferred on the Apostle. Odxovoyia in 
that place should possibly be ‘administration.’ In 
a Greek papyrus document (No. 28 in Professor 
George Milligan’s delightful little book) we have 
the words fa ... THv cuvnOn oikovopiay Ths 
atroypapis mAnpocworr, ‘that they may carry out 
the census after the usual way. This illustrates 
at once the derivative sense of ofxovoyia (‘adminis- 
tration, ‘management ’) and also the use of mAnpodr, 
which is the next point we have to note. “ Zo fulfil 
the word of God” means ‘ to preach the Gospel fully’ 
(for that is the usual meaning of the expression 
“the word of God”), both in regard to geographical 
extent and possibly also fulness of teaching. There 
is a parallel phrase in Rom. xv, 19. 
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ie . So that from Jerusalem and all about as far 
as Llyricum I have fully preached the Gospel of 
Christ” (rerAnpoxevas pe Td er rayyeAov Tot Xpwrrov). 


There the Apostle plainly means that he has 
preached the Gospel everywhere, in all that 
extensive region. This ‘divine message’ is 
characterised as a puornpiov, a great religious 
truth, and a truth withal concealed. The term is 
derived, of course, from the well-known ‘ mysteries’ 
of the ancient world, wherein certain ‘ esoteric’ 
truths were taught to the initiate. Roughly 
speaking, the word means ‘secret. The fact that 
God’s revelation in Jesus Christ has been so long 
time ‘hid’ constitutes it a ‘mystery. Even now 
it is confined to the Christian ‘initiate, though 
indeed there is no reason why any one should 
not attain to Christian initiation. ‘Ages’ and 
‘generations’ are terms describing successive 
periods in the history of humanity. Several 
‘generations’ vo to make up one ‘age. In 
Ephes. ii.. 21 we have the remarkable phrase 
eis Tdcas Tas yeveas TOU ai@vos TOY aleve)”, 
“unto all the generations that make up the (great) 
age of the ages’——a comprehensive expression for 
“to all eternity.” Here, when it is said that the 
great revelation of the Gospel has been hidden 
away ‘from ages and generations, it means it has 
been hidden away from mankind during countless 
years. I don’t think the ao is ‘temporal.’ 
The ‘ages’ would seem to stand for the people 
living in them. But it matters little truly whether 
it means ‘/rom many centuries’ or ‘through many 
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centuries. It is ‘hidden away’ no more, It has 
been revealed trois dyiolts avrovd, “to His saints.” 
The full and dazzling splendour of the gracious 
purpose of God, concealed from man so long, has 
now been made fully known. “ The wealth of the 
glory” is a regular Pauline combination. He is 
specially fond of ‘wealth’ as a figurative term. 
To the Apostle, speaking as a Jew, the splendour 
of the Gospel culminated just in this, that it 
embraced the Gentiles too. Hence the addition of 
év trois €Oveow (“amongst the Gentiles”). That 
God should so wonderfully extend His Mercy was 
to a Jew an amazing thing. The exact force of 
év toils €Oveow is somewhat hard to be sure of. 
Perhaps we might say that it belongs to ti 7d 
mrovTos THs Sd&s. God has been pleased to 
make known (as it were) the astounding fruitfulness 
of the Gospel amongst the Gentiles. Or, again, it 
may be a ‘corrective’ phrase of a kind, explanatory 
of ois. But we should then have expected it to be 
introduced by xai, “yes, even among the Gentiles.” 
Plainly the Gentiles are predominant at this 
moment in the Apostle’s thought. The Gospel was 
marvellous, especially in this, that (in the words of 
Bishop Lightfoot) ‘it overflowed all barriers of 
caste and sex.’ There was nothing ‘exclusive’ 
about it. It was open to every one. The best 
commentary on all the verse is to be found in the 
opening passage of Ephes. ii. There we find that 
the mystery of mysteries lies herein—in the idea 
that the “ Gentiles are ‘fellow-heirs, ‘ fellow-members 
of the body’ (if that be right), ‘fellow-partakers of 
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the promise in Christ Jesus’” (cuyxAnpovoya kal 
avvowpa Kal ouVpeToya THS érayyeNas). Here 
the ‘mystery’ (or ‘secret revealed’) is defined as 
“Christ i you” (ef. Rom. vii. 10), “Christ in 
you,” observe, not “Christ in ws.” I think we 
must regard it as meaning “ Christ in the Gentiles,” 
If it be so, our puotipcov is as the puornprov of 
Ephesians, The “7” represents, of course, the 
thought of Christ ‘indwelling’ He is the ‘hope 
of glory’ (cf. Rom. vin. 11). This Christ, this 
‘indwelling’ Christ, the Apostle everywhere pro- 
claims: all true Christian preachers proclaim Him. 
The proclamation (as L. points out) involves two 
elements; an element of ‘ warning’ (vouv@erovrtes), 
for ‘repentance’ is a condition; and an element 
of ‘instruction’ (ésdacKovtes). These medicinal 
processes the Christian preacher applies to all. 
He does not pick and choose as they do in heathen 
mysteries. Neither birth, nor wealth, nor learning 
have any privilege. It is ‘every man,’ ‘every 
man, ‘every man’ (that is, every human _ being, 
man, woman, or child), three times over! Nor 
is anything kept from any who would learn. The 
teaching is “in all wisdom” (é€v mwaan codia). 
The truth is, in these Christian ‘ Mysteries’ (if we 
may employ the familar term) every one may be an 
epopt (éromtns); every one may attain (as it were) 
to the highest degree.  Térevos (“ perfect,” we. 
fully initiate) was a term in regular use in heathen 
‘mysteries. It is St. Paul’s interest to bring 
every man he may to this happy consummation, to 
make him “ perfect in Christ.” The év Xpioro (I 
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think) is added to make the clear even clearer. 
‘ Perfect’ he will have them all, “fully initiate in 
Christ.” The rédevos of 1 Cor. ii. 6 probably is 
not used in this sense, but means “ full-grown.” 
So the American revisers take it. The neighbour- 
hood of ‘infants’ (vio) makes that probable. 
As for €v Xpior@, it may be interpreted in many 
ways. Anyhow, a man is TéAevos ev Xpior@ (“ per- 
fect in Christ”) when he has an adequate grasp, 
and withal a fruitful grasp, of all fundamental 
Christian truth. Nothing less than this most com- 
plete ‘initiation’ of every man that will listen (is 
there any hidden meaning in the singular number 
of wavrta avOpw7ov ?) will content the Prince of 
Missionaries. For this he toils with all his might. 
And indeed he does not do it of his own strength. 
There is an évépyea, a heaven-sent capacity, which 
works in him; aye, and works év dvvaper (“ with 
power”). Both dvvaywis and évépyesa carry a 
‘superhuman’ sense; the latter invariably. Such 
an évépyeva can only exist in mortal man if the 
Spirit of God is with him. Here St. Paul says 
his évépyeva is actually “set working in him.” 
"Evepyoupévny (I feel pretty sure) should be taken 
as passive. Study of the word in a concordance 
tends to produce this result in the mind. 





CHAPTER II 


THE Apostle has now rendered thanks to God for 
his distant ‘Godchildren’—we may call them so, 
perhaps, because he is not directly their spiritual 
‘father, ——he has commended the zeal of their 
Evangelist and the purity of his teaching; he has 
spoken of his prayers for their growth in spiritual 
knowledge and in the Christian life. Anon he has 
discoursed of Christ and His unique position both 
in regard to all Creation and to the Chureh. In 
Him resides the pleroma; in Him, because It so 
resides, is the Reconciliation for fallen man, for man 
‘estranged’ from God, the Reconciliation for the 
Colossians themselves. The Apostle, as he dwells 
on it all, is filled with a strange joy, that he should 
have been so privileged as to be permitted to bear 
a part in the glorious work of proclaiming the new 
revelation, this mystery of mysteries. It is his one 
ambition to do it with all his might (God helping 
him, as He does), and to do it absolutely. 

Chapter 11. opens with the expression of his 
great anxiety for Colossee and the sister Churches. 
They have a great deal yet to learn; they have 
much false teaching to resist. Above all, they 
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must cleave to CHRIST, with a fuller realisation of 
what He is, and what He is for themselves. 
Accordingly the new section begins : 


ii. 1-3. “For I would have you know what a 
struggle I have for you and the people at Laodicea—in 
fact, for all that have not seen my face in bodily 
presence ; (praying) that their hearts be comforted and 
that they be knit together in love and (attain) to all the 
wealth of the fulness of understanding, unto a fuller 
knowledge of the ‘mystery’ of God, CuRIsT that is, 
in Whom are all the stores of ‘wisdom’ and ‘know- 
ledge,’ + hidden away” f. 


The opening formula presents us with the less 
common ‘positive’ variety of the more usual 
negative ‘I would not have you ignorant.’ The 
ayova of the first verse may pick up _ the 
ayovitouevos of the last verse of chapter i., but 
I rather suspect it does not. Therefore I have not 
troubled to suggest any such connection in the 
paraphrase. The ayy (‘struggle’) is an dyov of 
prayer, or at least prayer is the outcome of it. 
Apostolic anxiety invariably finds its vent in that 
most natural outlet. As L. pertinently observes, 
one cannot be wholly certain that the Colossians 
and the Laodiceans are included amongst the “ all, 
who have not seen my face.” But the avray of v. 2 
makes it very natural: the “they” latent in that 
“their” plainly covers all the communities, the 
Colossian and Laodicean as well as the others. So 
daou ovy éwpaxay (“all that have not seen”) had 
better be regarded as inclusive. We could have 
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wished the Apostle had named more of these Asiatic 
Christian bodies. No doubt Hierapolis was one of 
them. The va rapaxrnOacwy of v. 2 (“that their 
hearts be comforted”) gives the scope and tenor of 
his prayer. The participle cupBiBacbévtes is, for 
all intents and purposes, equivalent to a new clause 
“and that they” (as opposed to their ‘ hearts’) “ be 
knit together in love.” This use of the participle, to 
add a new statement, is not unlike the usage we 
find in Acts and in Hebrews. See, for instance, 
Acts xxv. 13, where adomacdpevor is very properly 
rendered in R.V. “and saluted.” “ Knit together” is 
not, perhaps, a very convincing translation. It is 
not absolutely certain what cvpSiBacbévres implies. 
Sometimes it means ‘ instruct,’ sometimes ‘ conclude, 
‘infer’ (literally, ‘putting two and two together’). 
Here v. 19 below and the parallel in Ephesians 
lead us to suppose that some such idea as ‘ building 
up’ or ‘compacting’ is what is required. But 
the immediate context suggests that it is not 
a ‘corporate’ result the Apostle has in view, 
but rather an effect to be produced on separate 
individuals. On the other hand, we may 
take évy ayarn (“in love”) very closely with 
cupBiBacbévtes and regard that one short phrase 
as ‘corporate’ in effect (“built up together in love” ; 
cf. ii. 14), assuming what follows next, the growth 
in ‘understanding’ and ‘knowledge, to apply to 
the separate members of the several communities. 
Love is a social virtue, but ‘knowledge’ (one 
would think) belongs to the individual. The 
phrases “all the wealth of the fulness of understand- 
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ing” and “the fuller knowledge of God's mystery’ 
are virtually synonymous; the second defines more 
nearly the vaguer language of the first. Inpogopia 
(it should be said) is a rather difficult word. Our 
R.V. translates it “ assurance” (which L. affirms to 
be its regular N.T. meaning), with marginal variant 
“ fulness.” ‘ Assurance’ in this place is not the 
sense we need. The term (I suppose) is really a 
harvest metaphor. ‘Full-bearing’ is what it 
means. Perhaps its real significance is ‘rich 
Julness, or the like. Some day, no doubt, ancient 
documents will help us to its right meaning. The 
corresponding verb, which is mostly found in the 
passive voice, means (1) ‘fulfil’ (2 Tim. iv. 5), 
or ‘be fulfilled’ (St. Luke i. 1; 2 Tim. iv. 17), in 
all which places it seems equivalent to wAnpodv ; 
(2) ‘be fully convinced’ (thrice in Romans). 
IIA npodopia of civeors (“ fulness of understanding ”) 
is obviously much the same thing as ériyvwois Tob 
pvornpiov (“larger knowledge of the mystery ”). 
At this point there are variants. The reading 
of B. is rod @eod Xpictod: this L. classes as 
‘original.’ W. H. suspect a primitive corruption 
of a reading tov é€v Xpiot@. This is actually read 
in one ‘cursive’ manuscript. Tod Oecd is read 
alone; also tod Xpiotod alone; also tod Oecod 
6 éotw Xpiords (an obviously ‘interpretative’ 
variant). The textus receptus reads tod Qcod xal 
matpos Kal tod Xpictod. This is rendered in 
A.V., “the mystery of God and of the Father and 
of Christ.” R.V. (with modern editors) accepts the 
simplest and shortest reading, “the mystery of God, 
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even Christ.” I think it may be said that this 
meets the general requirements of the situation 
infinitely best. ‘Christ first, Christ last, Christ 
everywhere’ is the Pauline position. Other men 
teach other ‘mysteries, other momentous religious 
‘secrets. For St. Paul all religious ‘mystery’ 
(all any man needs to know for his soul’s weal) is 
concentrated in Him. He is emphatically “the 
mystery of God,” as contrasted with all others 
whatsoever emanating from a human origin. Let 
us then be well content to take it so. Oeod Xpiarov 
must not in any case (as L. warns) be taken 
together. That is against all Pauline usage. For 
the definition of “(Gods mystery” as ‘Christ’ 
L. well compares the celebrated passage in 1 Tim. 
iil. 16: 

“And confessedly great is the mystery of godliness 


(7d puarTipLov Ts evorePeias), Who was manifested in 
the flesh (6s epavepwOn ev capki). . 


The 6s there, as the Xpsorod here, very plainly 
identifies the ‘mystery’ with Christ Himself. 

Of Him it is here said, that He is a very 
‘storehouse’ of all ‘wisdom.’ It is all contained 
in Him. The words codia and yvaous had both 
of them (at the time St. Paul wrote), and especially 
the latter, a ‘cant’ significance. (nosis was a 
term much affected by those who laid claim to 
possess an ‘esoteric’ knowledge. We cannot 
tell whether here such senses (or such a sense) 
are in the writer’s mind, or whether he merely 
employs the words as they are in fact employed 
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in the Greek Old Testament. ‘Hidden treasures’ 
(Oncavpot amoxpudot) is a Septuagint expression. 
But perhaps that has nothing to do with the usage 
here before us. 

The position of dmoxpudor (R.V., “in Whom 
are all the treasures of knowledge hidden”) throws 
undoubted emphasis on it. This suggests a covert 
reference to the secret stores of knowledge (yv@aus) 
which certain superior persons laid claim to possess. 
Compare the well-known passage in 1 Timothy 
(vi. 20), where yy@ous is oddly rendered ‘science’ 
in A.V. Such gnosis was passed from hand to 
hand in secret writings, technically known by 
the term ‘apocryphal. This adjective, literally 
meaning no more than merely ‘hidden,’ first used 
by such pretentious teachers as a term of distinc- 
tion and honour, came by consequence to bear, 
amongst orthodox believers, the sense ‘heretical.’ 
Our use of ‘apocryphal’ (for writings not included 
in the Canon of Holy Writ) is entirely modern. 

All ‘wisdom,’ all ‘knowledge’ (says the writer) 
is ‘hidden away’ in Christ. So ‘hidden, it is 
not hidden; it is open to every one. Once again, 
our holy religion knows nothing of caste: it has 
no inner and outer ‘circles.’ All who profess the 
contrary are merely heretics. For me, I incline 
to think that in the full compound phrase, “all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge hidden away,” 
“treasures of wisdom” is O.T. in association and 
derivation, while ‘ knowledge’ and ‘hidden away’ are 
placed where they are in the sentence because 
they have a reference to erroneous and _ false 
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teachings in vogue in the parts of Colosse. To 
all such vain imaginings the Apostle opposes 
Christ. A great deal of ingenuity, both here and 
in other connexions, has been brought into play 
by those who would wish to discriminate the two 
terms ‘wisdom’ (codia) and ‘ knowledge’ (yv@cus). 
In some cases the explanations are actually con- 
tradictory, the gnosis of one scholar being the 
sophia of another! 

If I may venture to suggest a new distinction 
(where maybe no distinction at all is needed), it 
would be this. Xodéa is a Jewish term; yvaais a 
Gentile and a Greek one. Hellenic ‘thought’ is 
opposed to Israelitish ‘wisdom. To argue that 
one is ‘intuitive, the other ‘ratiocinative, is (IL 
believe) beside the mark. They denote a different 
standpoint: that is all. The Apostle says, in 
effect, “Call it what you will! call it codia, if 
you be an adherent of Jewish ideas; or yraous, if 
you be not uninfluenced by Hellenism: I tell you, 
all of it—all ‘knowledge’ that is really worth 
having—is centred wholly in Christ.” 

He continues : 





ii. 4.5. “I say it for fear any should delude you 
with specious talk. For although I am away in bodily 
presence yet in spirit I am with you, rejoicing (in you) 
and beholding your orderly array, the solid front 
presented by your faith towards Christ. hy! 


It is a curious thing, but so it is, that such 
Pauline phrases as “ this I say,” “on this account,” ov 
the like, are often exceedingly difficult to explain with 
certainty. This particular formula generally refers 
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forwards (see 1 Cor. i. 12, Gal. iii. 17, Ephes. iv. 
17, 1 Thess. iv. 15). ‘It generally stands for “JZ 
mean this,’ introducing an explanation. Here it 
cannot: it must refer to what has just been said. 
Now the statement just made is, that the writer 
desires them to know how anxious he is about 
them. To which, characteristically, he appends a 
mention of the direction which his anxiety takes 
in prayer. He is anxious for them to come to a 
larger knowledge of Christ. Indeed, the foregoing 
sentence ends with a definite dogmatic assertion 
about Christ (as we have seen). 

What then is the reference of the rodto (“this 
I say”)? Is it the mention of his anxiety? Is it 
the prayer which that suggests to him? Or is it 
the statement contained in the clause immediately 
preceding about Christ Himself? The mention 
of ‘delusion’ suggests the last of the three. On 
the other hand, the rest of the context decidedly 
suggests that the reference is rather to the Apostolic 
anxiety—a thing of which they could have no 
knowledge without his assurance. The thought of 
his presence ‘in spirit’ will help them to resist 
specious suggestions from any quarter—iva pmbeis ; 
is there not in the word an insinuation that the 
contemplated enemy is learned and distinguished ? 

The ‘derivation’ meaning of wapandoyiferbar 
need not be insisted on. It is only “delude,” as in 
the Epistle of St. James (i, 22). In an interesting 
note L. informs us that in Aristotle and Plato 
miBavoroyia (‘probable argument, or ‘argument 
based on probability’) is opposed to ‘ demonstra- 
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tion’ (a7rdéevEus), and bids us mark (in 1 Cor, ii. 4) 
phraseology in St. Paul which seems to have 
reference to this distinction of the philosophers. 
And indeed it is, to say the least of it, a curious 
coincidence. Here, however, wiGavoroyia is not 
contrasted with exact proof, and bears unmistakably 
a sinister sense. Indeed, I believe it is sinister in 
both its elements, for weaves suggests plausibility, 
and Noyia long-windedness. Therefore I render it 
‘specious talk. These thinkers multiply words, 
and fair-sounding words which appear to have 
something in them, with singular dexterity. There- 
fore St. Paul would have the Colossians not forget 
their teacher’s teacher, whose heart goes out to 
them in loving anxiety. In ‘spirit’ he is with 
them. The very remarkable language of 1 Cor. v. 
3, 4 should be carefully compared. Here the ‘in 
spirit’ (his own spirit) might clearly mean little 
more than ‘in thought. There it must mean a 
good deal more: “you being gathered together and 
my spirit” undoubtedly conveys the sense of an 
interest so strong and clearly defined that it becomes 
all but equivalent to a presence palpable. The 
sense of such a ‘presence, unseen but none the 
less real, he wants to bring home to them now. 
The effect is intentionally heightened by the 
language which he employs in the very next clause. 
He is there. He rejoices. He actually sees. The 
order of yaipwy cai Br€érrwr is suggestive of hysterun 
proteron. It is due to the complex character of the 
thing which is seen. For all practical purposes it 
means simply “ joyfully seeing.” It must be the sight 
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(nothing else) which brings the joy. Tdés and 
otepéwua are both military terms. St. Paul’s 
interest in soldiering was developed by the 
experience of daily personal contact with Roman 
private soldiers. Xrepéwua in L.’s illustration 
appears to mean ‘main body.’ Here it obviously 
means ‘solid front.’ The statement, strong as it is, 
accords with the Apostle’s normal manner. It will 
be noted how he passes on, after speaking of their 
‘doughty’ faith, to suggest it well might be even 
doughtier than it is. At least it meant well; it 
desired to be strong and genuine; but it failed 
somewhat on the side of understanding. To Christ 
they wished to be loyal, but their conception of His 
Being was altogether inadequate. Still that was 
not their teacher’s fault: it was they who had 
forgotten his teachings, or let them be overlaid with 
later accretions. 

ii. 6, 7. ‘As then you were instructed about ‘the 
Christ,’ (that He is) Jesus, the Lorp, (so) walk in 
Him ; firmrooted (in Him) and evermore ‘built up’ in 
Him, and made firmer in ‘the faith,’” (or “in your 
faith”) “‘as you were taught (it); abounding therein, 
with thanksgiving.” Cf. iv. 2 (in margin). 

“ You were instructed.” The Greek says, “You 
received.” Oral instruction is constantly represented 
by words which literally mean ‘hand over, ‘take 
over. To the ancient mind there was a something 
especially sacred and solemn in actual oral trans- 
mission. The opening of v. 6 I have made bold 
to expand a little. To begin with, “ You received 
the Christ” is not exactly explicit to the English 
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reader. “ The Christ” (we must understand) is the 
subject or topic of instruction. Hence I have said 
“you were instructed about... .” The true teach- 
ing about Him centres on two fundamental dogmas. 
He is real ‘man’ (this truth is put forward before 
us by the human Name—the Name of the Incarna- 
tion). He is also real God (this latter is indicated, 
rather than stated, by the use of the title “ Lord,” 
ef. Phil. ii, 11). The double truth is here enunciated 
with what is, for our minds, a bewildering brevity. 
Yet it all is there. Compare (before we pass on) 
the corresponding Ephesian section (Ephes. iv. 20, 
Ae 


“But you have not so learned ‘the Christ’; that 
is, if you heard about Him,” (not ‘listened to Him,’ as 
our English version might suggest) ‘‘and were schooled 
(e6:SdyOnr«) ‘in Him,’ even as truth” (perhaps, ‘the 
truth’) “is in Jesus... .” 


This again (it must be allowed) is not exactly 
easy. ‘The Christ’ (the whole doctrine of Him) 
is the subject matter of the ‘learning’; the elye 
introduces a ‘proviso, for the teaching may have 
failed on the part of the pupils. Kal év a’té 
edudayOnre is excessively hard to be sure of: I 
should say that it must mean “ were taught so as to 
be ‘in Him.’” But that is a large expansion. The 
verb (€d:8ay@nre) describes a process which may 
have taken time, but now is over and done with— 
in fact, their original pre-baptismal instruction. 

Our Colossian passage (I think) contains 
more than the Ephesian one, though truly in 

H 
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fewer words. Still they should be studied side by 
side. 

“ Walk in Him” is another expression amazingly 
concise. It means (as I apprehend) ‘live in the 
power of His faith, in union with His Person,’ 

“ Firmrooted” (éppifwpévor) suggests really a 
foundation. The varying tenses of the Greek are 
hard to reproduce. The ‘building up’ and the 
‘growing firm’ are present and ‘continuous’; the 
‘firmrooted’ is present and ‘complete.’ That is, 
it is genuinely ‘perfect. The dative may mean 
“by faith” or “in faith.” For my part, I incline 
to the latter. It is their ‘faith’ which calls for 
greater vigour. There is the need of growth. In 
spite of my paraphrase I cannot be sure that “in 
the faith,as you were taught it” is the proper 
rendering. Observe the reiteration of the statement 
as to the absolute correctness of what they were 
taught at the first. “Ev airy, perhaps, suggests that 
7 wiores means in ‘faith’ and not in ‘the faith.’ 

As we pass on through the Epistle we shall find 
a constant insistence on the duty of thanksgiving. 
It is strange, and yet not strange, that the Apostle 
in his prison-house learned to know the need of 
this ever more and more. Other prisoners have also. 

And now we must gird up our loins to face a 
long passage of great difficulty, and of very great 
importance. In the course of it we shall learn 
incidentally what the nature of the false teaching 
at Colosse probably was. 


ii. 8. ‘“ Oh! gee that there shall be none who carries 
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you off as prey, by means of his ‘ philosophy’ and vain 
deceit, following the traditions of men, following the 
‘rudimentary teaching of the world,’ and not following 
Christ.” 


The word I have rendered by ‘ carry off as prey’ 
is essentially invidious. It is exceedingly rare in 
literature. Once only in St. Paul, it does not recur 
again till very late. Heliodorus (a Thessalian 
Bishop, of circ. A.D. 390 it is thought) uses it in 
the sense ‘kidnap’: ‘he it is who kidnapped my 
daughter’ (otros éotw 0 Tv éunv Ovyatepa 
curaywynoas), though whether the excellent man 
was speaking literally or metaphorically I am not 
in a position to tell. ‘Kidnap’ is what it means 
here. Elsewhere (in 2 Tim. iii. 6) the Apostle 
describes the same sinister activities of misleading 
teachers by another figure, ‘leading captive’: “ Of 
these are they that creep (évdvvoyvtes, ‘worm their 
way’) into houses and lead captive (aiyparwtifovtes) 
silly women (yuvatkapia). . . .” Theosophists, and 
Christian Scientists and Spiritualists are (probably) 
all of them people whom he would have so de- 
scribed. ‘They are, all of them, ‘kidnappers.’ 
With regard to aiyyarwrifortes, it is interesting 
to note that the less classical LXX form aiypyaro- 
tevey 1s applied to Christ Himself, in connexion 
with Psalm lxxxvili, Otherwise the kingly word be- 
longing to Christ, as the conqueror of souls, is here 
(and in 2 Corinthians) the magnificent @prapPeverv. 
That stands in impressive contrast to the mean 
and hateful curaywyetv, which describes ‘hole and 
corner’ intrigues. 
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Literally our first line means, ‘Have a care 
there shall be none’ (or, ‘not be any’) ‘that 
kidnaps you... . The form of the clause is 
‘modal.’ It is equivalent to ézws py éotas. 
The sentence is strangely constructed and on wholly 
non-classical lines. The expression 6a tis 
pirocodias (“using his philosophy”) is a quota- 
tion, so far at least as the term ‘ philosophy’ goes, 
of the actual language of these persons. They 
called their strange views ‘philosophy, even as 
our Christian Scientists denominate their views 
‘science. The reference is not to ‘ Philosophy, 
so called, that is, Hellenic philosophy. Philo and 
Josephus employ the term of systems of religion, 
even of Judaism. The three contemporary Jewish 
sects are called by the latter ‘three philosophies’ ; 
while the system of the Essenes is similarly called 
by the former. No doubt, then, the false teachers 
at Colosse employed the same imposing appellation 
to describe their singular farrago of angelology, 
asceticism and what not. But St. Paul, without 
mincing matters, denominates it “vain delusion” 
(kev) amatn). In the three succeeding phrases he 
justifies his condemnation on three grounds. It is 
‘human’ in origin; it is essentially ‘elementary’ 
(as being un-spiritual); in a word, it is not 
Christianity (however much it may claim to be so). 
It is not “after Christ.” Ilapddoo.s means no 
more than ‘teaching’; strictly speaking, ‘oral’ 
teaching, but not so of necessity. The very curious 
expression Ta cTovyeia Tod Kocpou (“the rudiments 
of the world”) the writer has used before, in 
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Galatians iv. 3, 9. “So we also, when we were 
children” (literally, “ babes,” vaeoc), “ were in sub- 
jection to ‘worldly rudiments, completely enslaved 
(SedovAwpévor). . . .” These vigorous terms describe 
the pre-Christian religious stage; when something 
was known of God, but not very much; when 
religion consisted in externals, and not in the 
spiritual. In v. 9 below (Gal. iv.) the Apostle 
actually asks his Galatian converts whether, having 
once “known God” (through the coming of the 
Gospel), they propose to turn back again to the 
“weak and worthless rudiments” (acbevh kal rrwya 
aroyeta). Now it is true that the people addressed 
are, for the more part, ex-heathen, but notice, 
that beyond a doubt the “ weak and worthless rudi- 
ments” to which they were retrograding (for it was 
a real retrogression) is a phrase employed by St. 
Paul to cover what we call Judaistic teaching, 
circumcision and the hke; for the believers in 
Galatia were indubitably exposed to “Judaistic” 
influences. I7wya he calls this elementary teach- 
ing (orovyeta means ‘a.bc.’) in contrast to the 
wealth and ‘richness’ of the Gospel. Our English 
‘beggarly’ is extremely inappropriate. The ‘ rudi- 
ments’ are only ‘beggarly’ in so far as they are 
ineffectual. Here again, in the later Colossians, 
the old phrase reappears. It does not mean exactly 
the same thing, but it means the same sort of thing. 
It is still ‘non-spiritual’ and mainly ‘ external ’ 
(rod xoopov); it is still ‘rudimentary,’ fit only 
for ‘babes’ (arovyeta). It masquerades as Christi- 
anity, and it is not. It is only the ‘teaching of 
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men. Whereas Christianity is essentially a 
revelation, a ‘mystery’ indeed, as no _ other 
mystery is; as for this so-called ‘philosophy,’ it 
is the merest ‘delusion’ (as has been already said), 
and its condemnation lies in this, it departs from, 
gives up, Curist. The supreme truth as_ to 
Christ is that He is wholly God. Hence no other 
power is needed: He in Himself is all-sufficient. 
This great convincing truth sweeps away, as 80 
many cobwebs, the vain imaginings of ‘ mediating 
angels,’ They are left with no purpose to serve. 
The Incarnation accomplishes all. All the silly 
Colossian folks, who have been so artfully ‘ kid- 
napped,’ had better make their way home, and rest 
in the grand simplicity of the one and only Gospel. 
“« ... Not after Christ” (he says), 


ii. 9. “for in Him dwells all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily. . . .” 


Here we have the “ bodily” I desiderated above. 
Let us see how it is explained. ‘Assuming a 
bodily form’ (says L.), ‘becoming incarnate.’ 
Here lurks an ambiguity. Xwyatixds becomes 
equivalent to ‘having taken a body.” Well, of 
course, it may be so. He would be a bold man, 
indeed, who should say it could not be. ‘ Swpa- 
Tixa@s’ (says L. again) ‘is added to show that the 
Word . . . crowned His work by the Incarnation.’ 
Yet all St. Paul is concerned with here is merely 
this, that Christ is wholly God: he is not for a 
moment concerned with His twofold Being, as 
‘Jesus’ and as LorpD (as we had it just now). The 
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complete and utter‘ Godhead’ (@edrns) is what we 
want. Swyarixas, therefore, must mean “ bodily,” 
whether the word be found elsewhere in that sense 
or not. I learn with pleasure (from L.) that Jerome 
so interpreted it, “nequaquam per partes.” That is 
precisely what I want, ‘altogether, ‘utterly. If 
I am told it is unexampled, I point to the use of 
oa@pa below (in v. 17). That is bold enough in all 
conscience. 

From the ‘fulness’ of Christ’s Godhead flows a 
fulness for His people. The Church asa whole may 
be called wAnpwpya (“a full thing”), and separate 
believers are ‘full, so far as they may be ‘full’ 
(and that of necessity varies with the individual), 
in virtue of union with Him. Recall again St. John 
i. 16, “and of His ‘fulness’ have we all of us received, 
and yapw avti yaprtos,” and Ephes. in. 14-19, 
which embodies the Apostle’s prayer for the Asiatic 
believers. He prays for their spiritual strengthen- 
ing; he prays that Christ may ‘take up His abode’ 
(katoxnjoat Tov Xpeorov), through faith, in their 
hearts ; he prays that they may have power to appre- 
hend (cataraBéoOar) “with all the Saints” the in- 
effable proportions, the unimaginable magnitude—of 
what, we are not told in so many words; but we 
conclude (from what follows), of the Love of Christ ; 
and the conclusion of all is—the great end toward 
which all the supplication moves—* that ye may be 
fulfilled unto all the fulness of God.” 

The (va wAnp@Oijre there affords a correction to 
the memAnpwpuévoe here, and shows us we must 
understand it potentially, rather than actually. The 
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point is that, if they are ‘fulfilled, the ‘fulfilment’ 
comes “im Him.” <A consideration of this passage 
and that suggests that in Ephes. i. 23. the 
TAnpovpévov is middle in voice: the Church is said 
to be His ‘ Body, ‘the pleroma of Him who fulfils 
everything everywhere’—that is to say, whatever 
real ‘fulness’ there may be, is all due to Him 
alone: the destiny of man, which is essentially 
‘spiritual,’ can only be achieved by His sole means. 

About the rendering of v. 10 I cannot feel 
confident. Either it means “And you are ‘in 
Him, fulfilled”—this is the way that L. would 
take it—or “and your ‘fulness’ (your fulfilment) 
is in Him.” The latter I believe to be right, with 
the proviso that St. Paul does not predicate this 
‘completeness’ of all of them. It is the Church 
which is cecwopévos, the Church which is we7Anpo- 
pévos, and not the individual. 

Accordingly, let us render it: 


ii. 10. “ And in Him you are fulfilled ” (notice, there 
is no stress on the ‘ you,’ for in the Greek the personal 
pronoun is not expressed), “seeing He is the fountain- 
head of all authority and power.” 


Here once more I should hold that és is 
equivalent to dove, so that the relative clause 
supplies the reason for the statement which precedes 
it. “Apyy (“authority”) and é£ovcia (“ power ”) 
do not need to be discriminated in this case. 
The duplication of terms lends solemnity to the 
pronouncement. 

Hereupon we come to teaching such as the 
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Apostle might have given in Galatians years 
before. It is a most urgent admonition against 
imagining there is virtue still in actual ‘circum- 
cision. There were, then, people at Colosse who 
erred even in this respect. 


ii, 11. “... Aye, in Him you have been circum- 
cised” (if ‘circumcision’ is what you seek) “with a 
circumcision supernatural, wherein you put off effectually 
the body’s frailty, with the circumcision of Christ.” 


Circumcision is, in effect, a recognition by the 
worshipper of his liability to bestial passion; nay, 
even possibly a prophylactic, in some measure; but 
the recognition is of small value, and the remedial 
character of the rite Gif any) is feeble. What man 
desiderates is to rise above the mere animal. This 
Christ (says St. Paul) achieves for him. His 
‘circumcision’ is infinitely more than an outward 
ritual form. It is ayeporoinros, literally, ‘not 
made with hands, but the word means a good deal 
more (as L. points out) to ears habituated to the 
Greek O.T. In our N.T. Scriptures it is found but 
thrice: in the statement of the ‘false witnesses’ 
as given in St. Mark: 

“JT will pull down this ‘shrine’ that is ‘made with 


hands’ and after three days I will build another ‘not 
made with hands’ ” (St. Mark xiv. 58.) 


(this certainly was never said by Christ: what He 
did say we have from St. John, chapter 11. 19); in 
2 Cor. v. 1, where the Apostle tells his readers that 
if the ‘earthly tabernacle’ (the body that now 
is) be ‘demolished, there remains a_ building 
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ayetpotrointos (this is the caua mvevpatixoy of 
1 Cor. xv. 44), so that we shall not be left 
‘homeless’; and lastly, we have it here, not 
applied to a building at all, but used in the 
broadest sense. This circumcision is not ‘human’ 
but ‘divine’; it comes from Christ, not Moses; 
it achieves the heart’s desire; it frees man from 
the cdp& The ‘natural’ body remains; we have 
it all through our earthly life; but the odp& of it 
(all its lower elements) is eliminated, disappears. 
As St. Paul says, it is “doffed.” The copa of the 
cap& might be the ‘substance of the cap&, but I 
think it is not. The relation of the two genitives 
must remain, for us, undetermined. They might 
be in ‘apposition, “the body, I mean the lower 
nature,’ but I think it is more likely that the 
expansion really means ‘the odp£& of the copa. 
Only, why are the words in that order? The idea, 
at any rate, is clear enough. The ‘body ’ (though 
not yet completely ‘redeemed’) remains: the 
passions go. They really and truly go, if a man 
continues “in Christ.” This circumcision, this 
putting off of carnal frailty, is a thing of the past 
for the readers; therefore it is expressed in the 
aorist. The next verse passes on to show that it 
is to be identified with the rite of incorporation 
in Holy Baptism. Baptism contains, at the least, 
the ‘ potentiality’ of such a deliverance. Always 
‘faith’ lies in the background. So this potentiality 
may go unrealised. It is to be assumed that with 
some of those Colossians unrealised it was. But 
‘now they shall be reminded of their ‘ goodly heritage.’ 
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il. 12. “For you were buried with Him, in your 
Baptism, wherein also you were raised with Him 
through faith in the (inighty) working of God, Who 
raised Him from the dead. . . .” 


The doctrine of this verse is plain enough, and 
needs no elucidation. The Apostle merely reminds 
them of the ‘thing signified’ (thanks, Dean 
Overall!) in that most essential sacrament; ‘a 
death unto sin, and a new birth unto righteousness.’ 
The ‘burial’ under the water is the pledge of 
effective ‘death’; the ‘rising again’ is the 
symbol of the new ‘pneumatic’ life. ‘ Baptism’ 
in Holy Writ is usually Bawricua, when it stands 
for the Christian rite. Here we have Bamzicpos, 
a word which could hardly be used of an individual 
‘baptism ’—for it is, perhaps, a ‘ process’ word— 
though (teste L.) in Latin Fathers the words are 
often used indiscriminately. Here the phrase 
means “in your baptising,” that is, ‘when they 
baptised you,’ 

Observe the prodigious emphasis the Apostle 
lays on ‘faith’ Ava ris aioctews he says. 
Compare the well-known words of Romans x. 9: 


“For if thou shalt confess the word with thy lips 
(declaring) JESUS is LORD (d7e k%pios ‘Iqoots), and shalt 
believe in thy heart, that God raised Him from the 
dead (dre 6 Ocds iyepev atrov ex vexpov), thou shalt 
be saved (cwGijorn).” 


The three verses that follow next (i. 13-15) 
must be carefully compared with a passage in 
Ephesians displaying a considerable degree of 
verbal resemblance, though the general drift is 
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different. I think it might be well, before we 
approach the text before us, briefly to refer to this. 
The passage is Ephes. i. 11-18. The writer bids 
his readers remember that they were Gentiles once, 
called “uncircumcised” by the Jews; that they 
were estranged from Israel and all Israel’s 
‘promises. But now the prophetic word (Isaiah 
lvii. 19) has been accomplished in them; being 
‘afar’ they have been made ‘near.’ Hitherto I 
have been giving the bare outline of vv. 11, 12, 13. 
It is now that we come upon the ‘verbal re- 
semblance” Jew and Gentile have been made 
‘one, the old enmity (typified by the barrier in 
the Temple, beyond which no Gentile might pass) 
has been actually ‘ killed.’ 
But let me paraphrase the sacred text. 


“. , . For He is our Peace, 

that hath made the two one 

and hath broken down the dividing wall 
of the barrier, 
the (old) enmity, 
in His flesh,” 


(that is, by His incarnation and its sequel) 


“having abolished the Law of the commands 
in ordinances 
(rdv vopov Tdv évtoAdy ev Sdypact Katapyjoas) 
that He might make (xrion) the two 
in Himself 
into one ‘new man,’ 
making peace ; 
and might reconcile 
both parties (rots dpdorépovs) 
in one body” 
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(I apprehend this ‘body’ is His Church, in which 
are united Jew and Gentile) 


“to God, 
by means of His Cross, 
having killed by it (év avzw) 
the (old) enmity ... 
for by His means we have, 
Jew and Gentile 


(ot dudorepor), 
our access 
in one spirit 
to the Father.” 
(Ephes. ii. 14-18, omitting 17.) 


It will be seen that here the writer is dwelling 
on a very definite topic—the union in one body of 
Jew and Gentile ‘in Christ,’ achieved by virtue of 
His Cross, which has definitely abolished all that 
of old combined to keep them apart. The special 
point of connexion between the language here and 
there lies in the reference to “law.” In Ephesians 
this “law” of “commands and ordinances” (Tov 
évtorav év doyuac.v) is definitely Moses’ Law, no 
doubt, with the ordinance of circumcision included, 
though that was pre-Mosaic. It is regarded plainly 
as being of the nature of a division between Jew 
and Gentile. Its ‘abolition’ (catapyjcas) is set 
forth as a prerequisite of the new and happy union 
of all mankind achieved by Christ. All this is 
simple enough. 

When we turn to Colossians again, we find 
law spoken of allusively rather than directly ; but 
the reference does not appear till the writer has 
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decisively included Jews also in his purview. This 
will be seen when we turn to the text: 


ii. 13-15. ‘Yes, you that were dead in your 
transgressions and your ‘carnal uncircumcision ’—you, 
I say, God has ‘quickened’ together with Christ, 
and has ‘forgiven’ ws all our transgressions, having 
‘washed out’ the ‘note of hand,’ that was against 
us, which stood in our way with its decrees; aye, He 
has taken it clean away, having nailed it to His 
Cross ; stripping bare the principalities and powers, He 
has openly paraded them, leading them in triumph 
through J?.” 


In the opening of this section St. Paul addresses 
his readers as Gentiles. They were ‘sinners,’ they 
were ‘dead’; they were literally ‘uncircumcised’ ; 
but this uncircumcision of fact was only a ‘symbol’ 
(as L. affirms) of the condition of unrestrained 
animalism in which they lived. Now, by God’s 
great mercy, they share the new life of the Risen 
Redeemer; share it now ‘in part,’ shall share it 
fully hereafter. God ‘raised’ Him, and with Him 
them. Their sins are all ‘forgiven.’ The delight- 
ful term by which this forgiveness is here expressed 
(yaptodpevos, literally ‘having made us a present 
of our sins’) is a Lucano-Pauline term. For a 
characteristic instance see 2 Cor. ii. 7. It accords 
with Christ’s own conception of sins as ‘debts.’ 
“ Forgive us our debts,’ Christ taught His own to 
pray (ages jyiy ta dperdjpata, St. Matt. vi. 12). 
That is precisely what Our Father has done with 
a truly royal bounty (yapiodpevos jyiv mavta 
Ta Twapartmpara, “having freely ‘given’ us all 
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our sins”). And this magnifical bounty touches 
Jew as well as Gentile: it is St. Paul’s as 
well as theirs. For here (it will be noted), as 
often in St. Paul, the “you” changes into an “ us.” 
It is just this inclusion of the Jew which makes 
it possible for the writer to go on as he does. Our 
sins are represented not merely as ‘debts’; by a 
very vigorous figure it is said that there stands 
against us an ‘1.0.U. or ‘note of hand’ Our 
‘debts’ are open and acknowledged: our own ‘ writ 
of hand’ is against us: there is no possible appeal. 
Only one thing will save us, the cancelling of that 
document which witnesses to the 10,000 talents, 
the inconceivable sum, in which we remain ‘indebted’ 
to God in heaven. 

But this ‘cancelling’ is achieved. Sin is all 
‘blotted out, ‘washed out.’ It might have been 
merely ‘crossed out,’ with a great ‘X’ drawn 
across it. But it is far better than that; the 
whole thing is obliterated; it is as though it had 
never been. It would seem that ancient ink was 
more easy to wash out than the ink of nowadays. 
Old documents were often so treated and the paper 
used over again. We have mention (from A.D. 140) 
of a yeipoypadov—a ‘ bond’ such as is contemplated 
here—ywpis areighatos Kal éruypadys ‘neither 
washed out nor written over. The reference will be 
found in Dr. Milligan’s little book of Selections of 
Greek Papyri, Introduction, p. xxi. This “ bond” 
of ours is “washed out.” The grammar of v. 14 
has not unnaturally caused trouble to commentators. 
I believe that rots doypaorv belongs to what follows, 
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and therefore have rendered it as though it ran 6 
hv wrevavtiov piv tots Soypacw (“which stood in 
our way, with its decrees, or rules”). To -yecpo- 
ypahov tots Soypacwy could only stand if (contrary 
to Pauline usage) it had to be taken on the 
principle of ‘instalment’ familiar to readers of the 
Classics, as equivalent to Td xa®” nuev tots Soypace 
xetpoypahov. Take it as you will, the absence of 
a preposition with Sdoyyacw is very awkward. 
It will be observed that in Ephes. ii. 15 there is 
a preposition. 

But, what is this yevpoypador, this ‘ bond,’ that 
stands against us, figuring the full extent of our 
debts, our obligations, as against Gop? It would 
seem in the end to be the Law—the Jewish Law, 
to which the nation had given, in the ratification 
of the Covenant at Sinai, and in the ceremony of 
Ebal and Gerizim, a very solemn adhesion. They, 
at least, were bound to fulfil it, and they neither 
had done so, nor ever could so do. And the ip 
just above (yaptoduevos jpyiv) undoubtedly includes 
Jews, for it includes St. Paul himself. As for 
Soypata, we may be content to believe that it 
covers the definite ‘rules’ of the Law. The curious 
Greek interpretation, mentioned by L. (that the 
Soypara are ‘Gospel Precepts’), has nothing to 
recommend it. Our context and Ephes. ii. 15 are 
decisive for the meaning ‘rules’ or ‘decrees,’ <As 
for the Gentiles, if they had no ‘law,’ they had, 
at least, a conscience (for God had not “left Himself 
without witness”); that is, what we should call a 
‘conscience’; and that for them discharged the 
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function which the Law discharged for Israel, 
Every one remembers how in Romans the Apostle 
has argued that all mankind alike are guilty before 
God, This obliteration of acknowledged ‘guilt, 
for Jew and Gentile too, is first figured as the 
cancelling of a bond by actual washing out. Anon 
the writer changes the figure and represents Christ 
as carrying the incriminating document with Him 
upon His Cross. He “has taken it right away 
(jpxev é€x tod pécov) and nailed it” (or “by 
nailing it”; we cannot tell which) “to His Cross.” 
There, to the Cross, His enemies ‘nailed’ Him. 
And He took with Him the burden of accumulated 
human guilt—the ‘bond’ not of you and me, but 
of all mankind. That too was ‘nailed’ to the 
Cross. St. Paul says, He nailed it! It is the 
thing foreshadowed in Isaiah liii.: it is the truth 
plainly stated in 1 Peter 11. 24. “ Who Himself 
‘carried up’ in His body our sins upon ‘the tree, 
that having died to our sins” (what an intensely 
Pauline phrase!) “we might live to righteousness” 
(Tas duaptias }uav adtos avynveyKey ev TO THpmaTL 
avtov él To EvXor). 

Some folks cannot see their way to believe in 
‘forgiveness of sins.’ Yet the Church most plainly 
teaches it, herein following Holy Writ; and I 
think a good many people would hold with me, 
that if you strike out that article from the Creed, 
you will have largely emptied the Gospel for the 
ordinary man of value and effectiveness. It is the 
thing we want most of all. Anyhow, I rejoice in 
the thought that St. Paul teaches it unflinchingly. 

I 
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But we have not yet done with the Cross, the 
supreme instrument of Christ’s triumph. It has 
achieved a great deal more than the cancelling of 
old sin. It carries with it the promise of a new 
great power of life. For why? It has been the 
final ‘despoiling’ of the unseen powers of evil. 
Christ has (by it) ‘stripped, stripped bare, the 
“principalities and powers.” Now, as for these, 
we feel fairly sure, on the strength of Ephesians 
vi., that they must be the powers wherewith the 
believer has to ‘wrestle’? “Our madd” (says St. 
Paul) “2s not with mere ‘ flesh and blood’” (that is, 
with human enemies—if it were, it would not be 
so hard) “ but with principalities, but with powers, but 
with the world-potentates of this ‘darkness, but with 
the ‘spiritualities, of wickedness ‘in the heavenlies’” 
(adAXa Tpds Tas apyds, mpos Tas éEovcias, pos 
TOUS KOoMOoKpadTopas TOU aKOTOUS TOUTOV, TpdS 
Ta TrevpaTiKa THs Tovnpias év Tois émrovpaviors, 
Ephes. vi. 12). That last phrase, it must be 
admitted, is sufficiently awe-inspiring. ‘Spiritu- 
alities of wickedness ’—that is terrifying enough! 
But, év tots éovpavioiws! What shall we make 
of that? At least, it is very certain that to St. 
Paul our ‘ ghostly enemy,’ or, rather, ‘our ghostly 
enemies’ (a very host of them) were real foes indeed. 
But the text will bring us comfort. These foes have 
been ‘stripped bare’ by Christ. Said our Lord 
Jesus Christ, when on earth, “but when a stronger 
than he shall come upon him and overcome him, he 
taketh from him his ‘whole armour, wherein his trust 


1 But see Introduction, p. 20. 
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lay (eb 9 émemroiBer), and divideth up his spoils.” 
Moreover, He also indicated that His last and final 
bout with the Prince of Darkness was the hour 
of His Passion. In the Garden, on the Cross, 
the decisive encounter took place, and because 
He stooped very low—see Philippians and its 
triumphant declaration—therefore He rose very 
high. 

Think of two sayings in our Gospels: St. Luke 
xxl. 53, “This ts your hour and the ‘power of 
darkness’” (avtn éotiv twav » dpa—the Lord is 
addressing earthly foes, but others are in His mind 
—kxai » éEovcia tod oxoTovs); and that of St. 
John, “the Prince of ‘the world’ cometh” (kai e€v 
€wol ovx eyes ovdév) (xiv. 30). 

L. calls this interpretation (which has the 
authority, on his own evidence, of St. Jerome in its 
favour) ‘a common error of interpretation. He 
seems to be of opinion that dmexduvcdpevos should 
mean ‘having stripped himself’ (se). But of 
course it should be sibv. As the judicious German 
said, the directly reflexive middle is ‘very rare.’ 
Therefore let us assume the indirect, “having 
stripped for Himself,” that is, “having succeeded in 
totally stripping” (the double form of the ao and 
the é« L. properly insists on) “the ‘powers’ and 
‘principalities. ” With regard to év wappnata, L. 
would render it ‘ boldly, but how can one ‘ parade’ 
a conquered person ‘boldly’? It does not need 
courage to do that—-when his ‘armour’ (éf’ 7 
émemoiGer) is wholly and totally removed! No 
(as he says himself), ‘the idea of publicity may 
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sometimes be connected with the word as a second- 
ary notion. Therefore, let us follow it here. Tra- 
duxit confidenter says the Vulgate: let us rather 
say traduait palam. Traduait (“He paraded them”) 
is certainly what we want as the meaning of the 
verb. 

OprauBevew is a rare word. In N.T. it comes 
but twice, and both times in St. Paul; here, and 
in 2 Cor. ii. 14. In the latter place our ‘ Revised’ 
has corrected the old error of A.V. “ Leadeth us 
in triumph” it reads in place of “causeth us to 
triumph,’ a sense which is nowhere in evidence. 
The whole context of the passage is full of the 
sense of suffering, and the Apostle pictures himself 
as a ‘captive’ in Christ’s train—not ‘ triumphing,’ 
but “led in triumph,” wherever his Master wills. 
The same sense (unless I err) is found in the 
passage before us. The person over whom one 
celebrates a ‘triumph’ (a ‘triumph’ such as 
Romans loved) may be the object of the verb, or 
the things (and, presumably, persons) exhibited in 
such triumph. In view of the édevywarucev I think 
there can be little doubt that the latter is the right 
sense here. St. Paul is with St. John decisively in 
this matter. Both recognise that Our Lord has 
wholly conquered sin, and the powers that make 
for sin. St. Paul pictures his belief in the phrases 
we have before us. St. John places on the lips of 
the Conqueror Himself the all-sufficient statement, 
Oapceire: éyw vevixnea Tov Kocpov, “ Fear not: I 
have overcome the world” —where ‘the world’ 
stands for a good deal more than the term conveys 
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to us. It covers all that is in opposition to God’s 
Will; all the ‘powers’ and ‘ principalities’ which 
lord it in ‘this darkness.’ 

And, if this indeed be so, the believers at 
Colosse must not burden and trouble their minds 
with little things, with trivial rules. It would be 
an absurdity. Accordingly, we read on: 


ii. 16,17. ‘Let not then any take you to task in 
regard to eating and drinking, or in respect of a feast 
or a new moon or a sabbath ; which things are a (mere) 
shadow of ‘the things to come, whereas Christ is ‘the 
substance.’ ” 


It is well known that apart from the Naziritic 
vow the Law of Moses did not concern itself with 
drinking. The rules about ‘things to eat’ were 
very definite, some of them applying to all time, 
some only to certain sacred seasons. The rules 
applying to the former class were definitely abro- 
gated by Our Lord Jesus Christ Himself. Religion 
no longer has anything at all to do with what one 
eats, or does not eat. Compare Romans xiv. 17. 
If we do not lay much stress on the phrase «al év 
moae., all the rest of the language here falls within 
the Jewish Law. And it is desirable (considering 
the context) so to limit the sense for the present. 
Later on we shall be face to face with a more 
developed asceticism. The ‘shadow’ and_ the 
‘substance’ point to the Law in its typical and 
symbolic aspects. ‘Unclean meats’ are merely 
‘shadow’: the ‘unleavened bread’ of the Passover 
is merely ‘shadow’: the Paschal Lamb itself is 
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merely ‘shadow.’ These things, one and all, belong 
to the age of preparation, what is called in other 
places “the time that is” (6 Kaipos 0 éveoTas). 
Now, however, in the coming of the New Dis- 
pensation, all this oxsd is banished for good. We 
now enjoy the substance, the solid reality of which 
it was the promise. Was there a feast ? was there 
a ‘new moon’? was there a ‘Sabbath’? It is all 
fulfilled in Christ. For the terms employed here 
by the Apostle, the ‘shadow’ (oxida) and ‘the 
things to come’ (ra pédAXovTa), We must compare 
the language of Hebrews. In that Epistle we 
have (viii. 5) “people who serve with a copy and a 
shadow of the things in heaven” (dtrodeiypati Kal 
aKa AaTpevovoty TaV érovpaviwv)—I say ‘ with’ 
because I believe the dative to be modal, expressing 
rather how they serve, than what they serve. The 
‘heavenly things’ in that passage correspond more 
or less with ‘the things to come’ here. In another 
place we find both our terms standing side by side. 
It is in Hebrews x. 1. “For the Law having a 
shadow of good things to come and not the things as 
they actually are” (Thy eikova TOY TpaypaTor). 
The correspondence is very close, and the points of 
view, moreover, are unusually near. For here 
St. Paul is regarding (as he does not very frequently) 
Mosaic ordinances as prophecies of Christ. They 
are oxida; He is c@ua. As the reflection is to the 
thing reflected, so are they compared with Him. 
All the meaning of them, all the reality of them, is 
concentrated in Him. Where He is, they lose at 
once all significance and value. That is why the 
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Colossians must not let any ‘criticise’ (xpivérw) 
them in regard to such matters. For these things 
are one and all just ‘things indifferent. The 
reality has come; the time for ‘shadows’ is over. 

In the paraphrase above I have made bold to 
say “Whereas Christ is the substance.” This, apart 
from all forms of words, is clearly the Apostolic 
meaning. I take it, we may fairly render what he 
does say, something like this, “ Whereas the substance 
lies with Christ.” Literally it runs, “while the 
substance is Christ’s.” Meanwhile it was something 
more than a merely Mosaic ‘legalism’ from which 
the Colossians were suffering. This will soon 
emerge from the context. In Romans xiv, and in 
Galatians iv. the Apostle had dealt already with 
such ‘ unspiritual’ weakness, and had laid down the 
great principle upon which abstinence from meat 
and drink, and the observance of holy days, must 
necessarily rest (Rom. xiv. 6). Here things have 
plainly gone further. Not merely were there 
people who said, ‘A believer must be a vegetarian,’ 
‘A believer must drink no wine’—things we 
have often heard said since; whereas the actual 
truth is that a believer in such matters should 
be guided by his own conscience—there were 
people who counselled the adoption of views even 
less reconcilable with Christian verity. 

The next verse, however, presents many difficulties 
in language and reading, and it would be well to 
say something about them before passing on to 
consider paraphrase and interpretation. The diffi- 
culties of one kind and another gather round 
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three elements in the sentence: (1) the verb 
kataBpaBevew; (2) the phrase OéAwy ev tarrevvo- 
gpoctvn; (3) the clause & éwpaxey (or, & wy 
éwpaxev) éuBatevov. Let something first be said 
about each of these. 

With regard to (1), the perplexity lies in the 
exceeding rareness of the word. L. quotes it from 
a (probably fictitious) ‘document’ inserted in the 
text of Demosthenes against Meidias, p. 544. The 
words there are ‘and we’ (the witnesses, that is, 
whose names are given above) ‘are well aware that 
for this reason Strato was unjustly condemned by 
Meidias’s action and in violation of all right disen- 
franchised’ (i776 Mediov xataBpaBevbévta Kat 

. atiyuwbévta). The reader is to understand 
that Meidias brought an action against Strato, in 
which (it is insinuated) he achieved by unfair means 
the unhappy man’s condemnation and consequent 
loss of civil rights. All that emerges from this 
instance of the word is that it need not necessarily 
have anything to do with ‘prizes’ at all. It really 
means to ‘umpire down, that is to say, to wrong a 
person by an unjust decision as umpire. A corre- 
sponding apaBpafevew is actually found in 
Plutarch, used of an umpire who gives the prize 
to the wrong competitor. Perhaps xataBpaBevew 
here means no more than to ‘cheat, but it 
may mean ‘rob of a prize, as L. says. In any 
case the ‘race’ metaphor is not very clearly in 
evidence. 

With regard to (2), let it be said that sometimes 
in LXX (though not very often) @érev év is used 
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for to have pleasure or delight in. The usage is 
rather curiously sporadic. Hatch’s Concordance 
affords five instances in the six Books of the Kings 
(including Chronicles), and three in the Psalms. 
If we suppose this to be the usage here (which Dr. 
Hort doubts, observing that St. Paul’s style, ‘ except, 
of course, in quotations, is singularly free from 
crude Hebraisms,’ Notes on Select Readings, p. 126), 
we must translate ‘taking delight in humility.’ 
In that case it would be desirable to regard év 
tarewoppoovyvyn Kal Opnokeia TaY ayyéXwy as One 
complete phrase, embodying a single idea: that 
idea would ‘be (taking delight) in a self-humbling 
subservience to angels.’ Tazrecvodpocvyn, it is true, 
mainly bears a favourable sense. It is a virtue, 
not a vice. Here, however, it may incline to the 
significance it bore to the ordinary Greek ear. For 
if tamrewoppoctvn in Christian writings, for the 
most part, bears a good sense, O@pnoxeia (from the 
very root meaning of it, for it deals with the 
external) tends rather to an ill one (as Bishop 
Lightfoot says and shows). Dr. Hort, however, 
thinks that @é\@y by itself can have no satisfactory 
meaning; that @éAwy év is non-Pauline; that 
taTrewvoppoovvn could hardly be read in an ill 
sense without warning. Therefore he inclines to 
suspect some latent corruption. It may be that 
for @é\wv év tatrewodppocvyn we should read ey 
€OedotaTevoppocvyyn. This would mean ‘by a 
show of humility,’ which would make very excellent 
sense. 

The clause @ éwpaxev €uBatevwy is so exceed- 
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ingly puzzling that (assuming it to be original) it 
was very early altered to the reading of the textus 
receptus, & pn éwpaxev euBatevoy (‘intruding on 
what he has not seen’). Both Lightfoot and Hort 
in this place have suggested emendations. The 
former puts forward aidpa xeveuBatevov. The 
verb xeveuSatevew is not indeed found elsewhere ; 
however, ceveuBarety is. ‘Therefore, with regard to 
the participle, we need feel no difficulty. Adépa 
seems to denote some mechanical contrivance—a 
‘swing, or the like. This suggestion is less 
attractive than that of Dr. Hort. He (following 
Dr. C. Taylor) would read dépa xeveuBatevur (‘idly 
treading upon air’), If emendations are to be the 
order of the day, weréwpa xeveuBatevwv is just con- 
ceivable. In any case the conception is of persons 
who idly talk of matters entirely beyond their ken, 
and that with meaningless and idle verbiage.’ 


1 In the Atheneum for Jan. 25, 1918, there appeared a highly 
interesting contribution from Sir W. M. Ramsay entitled ‘ The Ancient 
Mysteries and their Relation to St. Paul.’ Discoveries have been made, 
says the learned Professor, ‘regarding the Mysteries celebrated at the 
great religious centres of Asia Minor under the later Roman Empire.’ 
In one sanctuary, that of Mén at Antioch, was discovered a large Hall 
apparently used for Initiation. In it was an tnpluvium thought to 
have been used for a baptismal rite. The baptism was of a slighter 
kind than that at Eleusis, which was by immersion. This baptism 
(which took place before the image of the god) the Professor thinks 
was designed to ‘outdo’ the Christian rite. Inscriptions have also 
been found at a place called Notion, identified by Ramsay with 
Colophon. Inquirers, it appears, were sometimes ‘initiated.’ In 
connexion with these initiations the word éuParevew twice occurs. 
In one case it is said of two inquirers, wunbévres, éeveBdrevoar, of 
another that rapadaB8uv, ra pvoripia eveBdrevoev. Plainly the word 
éuBarevew was technical in the Mysteries. These instances (he holds), 
though the meaning of the word is ‘ obscure,’ confirm the reading of 
our text in Col. ii. 18. His conjectural interpretation is that the 
phrase meant “to put foot on the threshold,” 7z.e. enter on the new 
life of the initiated. This seems likely enough. I should be tempted 
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We are now in a position to discuss a paraphrase. 
There are plainly a number of possibilities. 
We might start with: 


ii. 18. “Let no one beat you down, for all his will 
(to do so), by means of a humble-seeming subservience 
to angels. . . .” 


(This would be an endeavour to cope with an 
independent 6édw».) 
Or, again, we might read : 


“Let no one cheat you, by taking delight in a self- 
humiliating subservience to angels.” 


Or, once more, following Hort : 


“Let no one cheat you with a specious seeming 
humility and subservience to angels.” 


Plainly it cannot be very easy to come to a 
confident conclusion with regard to the metaphor 
involved in xataBpaSevérw, nor yet as to the 
reading to be followed in the phrase that comes 
next after. However, there were undoubtedly 
persons who averred that they displayed a more 
becoming humility by approaching angelic beings in 
place of approaching Christ directly and immediately. 

The Apostle obviously pours scorn upon those 





to interpret simply ‘pass in’ or ‘pass on.’ It appears to me to 
represent the entering on a lower ‘degree,’ a stage before émomrevery. 
For my own part, I should still hold that St. Paul uses in a plain and 
everyday sense a word which afterwards perhaps became technical 
in the Mysteries. It is very difficult to read any technical sense into 
St. Paul’s words. He seems to be using an ordinary word in an 
ordinary way. Ramsay’s suggestion is that a mystes had perturbed 
the Colossian Church by introducing the unspiritual teachings of the 
Mysteries, ‘what he had seen there.’ But I doubt. 
This reference I owe to the kindness of Sir Herbert Thompson. 
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‘blind guides’ in the two vehement clauses that 
follow. On the one hand, he represents them as: 

Either (1) ‘dwelling on what (they declare) they 
have seen.’ 

Or (2) ‘intruding upon things beyond their vision.’ 

Or (3) ‘embarking upon airy nothings’ (if we 
follow either conjecture). 

Upon the other, he roundly affirms that they 
are ‘puffed up without ground (een) by their 
gross and material reason’ (1 Cor. vii. 1). It 
would seem that such persons claimed to be guided 
in some especial sense by what they themselves 
called vovs (intelligence), For the unillumined 
reason the Apostle feels nothing but scorn, when it 
intrudes upon alien spheres. The ‘reason of the 
flesh’ is wholly unable to cope with the ‘deep 
things’ of the ‘ Spirit.’ 

To sum up, accordingly, he regards such people 
as dangerous, as self-deluded, as led astray by a 
vain conceit that is based on a merely fanciful 
knowledge. They cast aside realities (though there 
is only One Reality) to grasp after idle shadows. 
To follow them means to lose all. 

But the time has surely come to make up our 
minds some way. 

I incline, then, to paraphrase thus: 


ii, 18. “. . . Let no one disinherit you, for all his 
eagerness, by pretended humility in adoration of 
angels. He is intruding upon spheres beyond his 
range of vision: he is filled with a vain conceit through 
his unillumined imaginings. Moreover, he does not 
hold fast the HEAD, . . .” 
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‘The Head, of course, is Christ, as in the 
Ephesian parallel. This paraphrase, it will be 
seen, is highly conservative. It even accepts the 
py. That has considerable MS. authority, and for 
my part I would hold that, if there be early 
corruption, that corruption might have included 
the extrusion of the negative. Happily, it matters 
exceedingly little what special reading, or even 
correction, we choose to follow. Nothing can 
obscure the facts: first, that these false teachers 
and their followers paid worship (in some form) to 
‘angels’; secondly, that in doing so they affected 
(or might have affected) to display a more seemly 
attitude on the part of mortals face to face with 
the Infinite Majesty. 

Verse 19 recalls at once a parallel in Ephesians. 
It would be well to consider that before making 
up our minds about the words before us. In 
Ephesians there are two verses (iv. 15, 16) 
corresponding to our one. 

Here are the words of the parallel : 

“  . . but maintaining the truth in love (dAn@evovres 
€v ayary) may grow to Him in all things (avéijowper ets 
avtov ta mavta), Who is the Heap, (even) Christ, from 
Whom the whole Body nicely adjusted and compacted 
(cvvappodoyorv'pevov Kal ovpBuBaCopevov) ”—although it 
is a ‘body’ its growth is set before us in terms derived 
from stonemasons’ work—“ thanks to every joint of its 
furnishing (Sia waons apis tis émexoprytas) by right 
discharge of function in every single part (kar évépyecav 
ev peTpw evds ExaTTOUV pépous) achieves the body's growth 
(rv at héqow TOU TWpaTos moveirat) unto its own up- 
building in love (eés otkodopry atrod év dyary).” (I 
have italicised all phrases here that are closely similar.) 
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A broad consideration of this sentence will 
show that the ‘ Body’ is regarded coincidently as 
a ‘body’ and a ‘structure.’ Both figures have 
their own peculiar values; neither covers all the 
facts. A building is built, ze. derives its increase, 
from a something outside itself. A body, on the 
other hand, ‘grows.’ The Christian Church has 
its growth at once in itself and not in itself! It 
depends how you regard it. 

If I were asked what I myself considered to be 
the most difficult point in that sentence (as in the 
Colossian one) I should say, without hesitation, 
the é& ov. Does the preposition represent 
‘dependence’ (as it might have been ‘hanging 
on Whom’)? or does it represent ‘the Head’ as 
the primal ‘source’ of all fruitful development ? 
In Colossians (unless I err) the latter is the 
more likely: about the Ephesian usage I cannot 
feel nearly so confident. Colossians too does 
not present us with interwoven metaphors. Our 
body is only a body, and is wholly described in 
terms appropriate to a body. Yet one of them is 
dubious in regard to its signification. That is the 
word adai, of which (as the Dean of Wells has 
shown) Bishop Lightfoot probably took too narrow 
a view. He held that its root idea is that of 
‘contact, but ag has many senses which are far 
removed from that. The noun is a verbal one, and 
has relations to drei (in more than one sense of 
the active), and also to &mrec@ac (which supplies 
a wholly new string of ideas connected with 
‘attachment’). Yet we can only guess its 
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meaning here, being sure that it is a term derived 
from the surgeon’s vocabulary. Our verse, then, I 
would English as follows : 

ii. 19. “. . . and not holding fast the Head, from 
Whom all the body—thanks to its joints and ligatures 
— deriving its support and its increasing strength grows 
with the growth of God.” 

The words &@& toév adov Kat cuvdécpov I 
have placed in a parenthesis, because I want to 
emphasise the immediate dependence of the all- 
important participles éxcyopnyovmevov and cup- 
BiBafouevoy upon the é€& ov. The joints and the 
ligatures perform their part in making the body 
one, in keeping it together. Its nourishment, its 
increasing strength, depend on a something greater. 
They wholly derive from the Head. 

“The growth of God” is a phrase which admits 
of several interpretations. Here I believe the 
meaning is,‘ the growth which is after God’s mind’ ; 
‘srows as God would have it grow.’ Remember 
that in Ephesians this growth is_ essentially 
“in love.” 

The decay of faith at Colossze is exhibited in 
the practices which are coming into vogue. A 
failure to appreciate the real meaning of Christ 
on the part of Christian men has issued in a 
tendency to various ascetic usages, not very clearly 
defined. So the Apostle indignantly asks: 

ii, 20-23. “Oh! if you died with Christ and gave 
up the worldly rudiments, why as though living in the 


worldly sphere do you make rules for yourselves (such as) 
‘Touch not, taste not, handle not’—(rules having to do 
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with things) all of which pass away in the using, 
following ordinances and teachings which are (nothing 
more than) human? Such rules have a show of wisdom, 
dealing ruthlessly with the body through self-imposed 
austerities and (voluntary) humiliation, but are not of 
any value as against sensual indulgence.” 


We have already had in the chapter mention 
of the believer’s mystical death and mystical 
resurrection associated with Baptism (see wv. 11, 
12). Such teaching reproduces the well-known 
doctrines already put forth in Galatians and in 
Romans, not to mention other letters. See 
especially Gal. ii, 19, 20, and Rom. vii. 4-6, 
though it runs through all the Epistles. This 
mystical death is past: therefore it is naturally 
expressed in the aorist dme@dvete. The aro is, 
of course, ‘pregnant’: therefore in English we 
must represent it by a definite ‘verbal’ clause. 
The expression “the worldly rudiments,” though 
obscure to the English reader, is quite distinct in 
its meaning. It comes twice in Galatians iv. 
(vv. 3 and 9) and twice in this one chapter. It 
implies a rudimentary form of religion consisting 
mainly in external rites. See on v. 8 above. 
With the xdcyos (the material order) the Christian 
man, as such, has nothing to do. He is in it, but 
not of it. He belongs to another sphere and lives 
on another plane. His life (as we shall see) is 
“hid with Christ in God.” As for Soypatifecde, 
it is hard to tell whether it should be middle or 
passive. In the Greek O.T. the passive is found 
in several places; the middle nowhere. But, if 
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this verb be passive, it is not after the pattern of 
the O.T. instances. Their subjects are ‘rules’ of 
one sort or another, not persons. Therefore I 
incline to think it stands for doypatifere éavtois 
Soywata (‘rule for yourselves rules’). We have 
examples of such ‘rules’ (any other interpretation 
of the words is blankly impossible) in the three 
prohibitions which follow: “Do not lay hold of 
(this or that)! Do not taste (the other thing)! 
Do not touch!” As L. very justly says, dyn 
is stronger than Oiyns. But I have kept the 
familiar rendering because it matters little, and the 
words are for us inevitable. No doubt the Apostle 
had in his thought when he penned the passage 
the well-known teaching of Our Lord contained 
in the Gospel story. In the seventh chapter of 
St. Mark (1-23) the Lord deals in His trenchant 
way with Pharisaic ‘tradition.’ Found fault with 
because His disciples ate their bread with unwashed 
hands, He quotes Isaiah’s words : 


“This people honoureth Me with their lips, 

but their heart is far away from Me ; 

in vain do they worship Me, 

teaching doctrines, human ordinances ” 
(SidacKovtes SidackaXrias, evrdApata avOperov, which 1s 


not exact LXX). (Isaiah xxix. 13.) 


Thereupon He proceeds to carry the warfare into 
His opponents’ country by denouncing the way in 
which they employed the solemn word Corban, so as 
by a legal fiction to cancel filial obligation. “ Any 
benefit you have gotten by me is (henceforth) Corban” 


k 
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(ran the formula) ; that is to say, by a mock dedica- 
tion of his property, the ungrateful son released 
himself from the duty of supporting his father. Of 
this most unrighteous proceeding Our Lord declared, 
“Vou make void the word of God by your tradition ” 
(axupodvres TOV Aoyou Tod Oeod TH Tapaoocel 
ipav), the reference being primarily to the fifth 
of the ten great ‘Words’ To this Teaching is 
appended in the Gospel the famous mapaBonry (that 
is, ‘figurative saying °), “ The things which come out 
of a man, it is they that defile him” (St. Mark vil. 
15). In His own interpretation of this ‘ parable ’ 
there occur the well-known words (about the thing 
which passes into the man), “Jt cannot defile him, 
because it goes not into his heart ” (the seat of his 
spiritual life) “ bud into his belly, and passes out again 
in natural course”; whereto is appended in our 
oldest MSS. the brief and pithy comment, “ And 
He made clean all meats” (xabapitov mavTa Ta 
Bpopata). Now the fact that in St. Paul there 
ig a similar statement about ‘meats, and other 
material things, that they all “ perish in the using” 
and thereby proclaim their connexion not with the 
spiritual but the material, and the further fact that 
he cites (in briefer form) the very same words of 
the prophet, amount almost to proof positive that 
he is speaking with clear remembrance of what His 
Master had said. At the same time we must bear 
in mind that on the lips of Christ the ‘human 
ordinances’ only referred to oral additions made 
since to the written Law; whereas, plainly, the 
Apostle would extend its meaning much further. 
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For him the bondage of ‘Law’ has wholly ceased : 
the new era, the era of the spirit, is definitely 
begun. For Christ it was not. Indeed it could 
not begin till His great work was accomplished. 
When He had died, when He had been raised again, 
when He had sent the Holy Spirit, then the New 
Order truly began! Our Lord lived as a Jew, in 
no way discarding the Law, only disregarding the 
superstructure of intricate regulations which the 
Doctors had piled upon it. 

To return once more to the text, it is not easy to 
supply the prohibiting verbs ‘touch,’ ‘taste’ and 
‘handle’ with their appropriate objects. “Ary has 
been thought by some to refer to sexual intercourse 
(ef. 1 Cor. vil. 1); but this is distinctly unlikely. 
L. is doubtless right in declaring the reference is 
partly to re-enactments of Mosaic Law, partly to 
‘Essene’ exaggerations in the direction of asceticism. 
He mentions such details as the avoidance of oil 
and wine; the abstinence from flesh meat; the 
scrupulous care to shun any contact with inferior 
persons. But (though ‘taste not’ affords no puzzle) 
it is difficult to be certain what sort of things might 
not be ‘touched’ with the lightest kind of contact 
(un Oiyns), What things might not be ‘handled’ 
(ux dn). The phrase from Isaiah which follows 
is not exactly cited. There it runs dsddcxovtes 
évTddpata avOpwrev Kal didacKxarias (“teaching 
human ordinances and teachings”). The change is 
perhaps significant. The prophet does not contem- 
plate Mosaic Law at all. That is, for him, the 
‘Word of God. St. Paul’s modification seems to 
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cover specific Mosaic ‘ rules’ with ‘human’ amplifica- 
tions, such as Judaic ascetics delighted in. 

Aéyov éxovta codias is rendered by L. ‘ having 
a reputation for wisdom. Maybe ‘involving’ 
would be better than ‘having’; but I doubt the 
rendering altogether. The phrase is quite unique 
in N.T. Scriptures. I believe that Xoyos means 
‘talk. Twice the Apostle uses the term in a 
depreciatory sense, in 1 Cor. iv. 19, and in 
1 Thess. i. 5. In both places Adyos, ‘mere talk,’ is 
opposed to dvvamis, ‘effective power. What he 
seems to be here implying is that such prohibitions 
carry with them a seeming reasonableness. When 
you hear them you say, How wise! What a very 
excellent counsel! Experience, however, proves 
that it never goes further than Aoyos. There is 
really nothing in it. Rigorous austerities attract ; 
they seem likely to achieve what their professors 
claim for them. As a matter of fact, they do not. 
Adyov éyovot codias adn od Thy Siva. They 
sound like wisdom, but wisdom they are not. 
"E@edAoOpnoxeia appears to be a Pauline coinage. 
In LXX there are no such words. But Plato has 
€OeXodouvreia (for ‘willing slavery’); Polybius 
eOerXoxaxnots (for ‘wilful neglect of duty’); 
Thucydides has éOedompofevos (for ‘one who 
takes on himself the duty of proxenos’). ’E@eXo- 
aodos (for ‘would be wise’) and éedogpirdcogos 
(‘would be philosopher’) are found in later writers. 
The oldest of them all is €OeXoxwdos (‘ pretending 
deafness’). No doubt some idea of pretence or 
unreality attaches to the Apostle’s word. An 
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€OeXoOpHoKkos is one who undertakes religious 
observances beyond the common, and that too of 
his own initiative. Maybe the é@edo should be 
carried on to the tazresvodpoovvy, so that the 
whole expression would imply ‘self-imposed 
austerities and self-chosen humiliations.’ Compare 
the mpomadovtes Kal (mpo)tSpicbévres of 1 Thess. 
ili. 2. ’Adevdeia c@paros would apply (so L.) to 
the hardships of the soldier, the toils of the earnest 
student, or the rigours of the ascetic. St. Paul (be 
it remembered) ‘led’ his own body ‘a sad life’ 
(1 Cor. ix. 27), but in the way of unsparing usage, 
like the Athenians of Thucydides, not in the way of 
self-imposed discipline. 

There is in L. an excellent citation from Philo, 
describing the austere life of the Therapeutes in 
Egypt (a body of Judaic mystics), which it might 
be well to render: ‘They feast luxuriously on 
wisdom (codias), which supplies them richly and 
bountifully with new tenets (S0ypara). Only at 
intervals of six days do they taste of the 
barest food. Their bread is cheap, their only 
relish salt. Their drink is spring water. Satvety 
of soul and body (aAncpovny .. . uxns Kal 
awpatos) they avoid as an evil and dangerous 
thing” It will be noted that the two terms 
common to St. Paul and Philo are not used in the 
same senses. St. Paul’s doyyara are ‘rules, not 
‘doctrines’; his 7Ancpovy is not ‘satiety’ but the 
‘endeavour to satisfy, or rather ‘ indulgence.’ 

The last few words of the chapter are notoriously 
puzzling. ‘This Epistle as a whole’ (says Dr. 
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Hort) ‘and more especially its second Chapter 
appears to have been ill preserved in ancient times ; 
and it may be that some of the hardnesses.. . 
are really due to primitive corruption.’ Verses 18 
and 23 were no doubt in the writer’s mind. In 
v. 23 there most plainly should be a developed 
antithesis. As the text now stands, it is not very 
obvious. The ascetic practices of which mention is 
made are apparently ‘ wise wise because they use 
the body hardly, and that (one might suppose) is 
good for the spiritual life, as subduing the odp& or 
‘animal nature. If we still possess what the 
Apostle wrote in the letter’s original, this antithesis 
must reside in the closing words of all; that is, in 
ovK év TYLA TWl Tpds TANnTMOVHY THs capKos. If 
it be so, it must be confessed that aAnopov7 is 
strangely used and the preposition still more 
strangely. For mAncpovn must mean ‘ pampering,’ 
whereas it should mean ‘repletion’; and pds 
must mean ‘against,’ whereas it should mean ‘in 
regard to. Still, render it any other way and all 
sense disappears. What is one to make of the 
English of our fathers, “ Which things have indeed 
show of wisdom in willworship and humility and 
neglecting of the body; not in any honour to the 
satisfying of the flesh” ? All one can say of that is, 
that it means precisely nothing. I have wondered 
whether possibly we might substitute for rAnopovny 
such a word as émriAnocpocvrnr, “not of any value 
in regard to forgetting the flesh.” 

Unless I am wholly mistaken, I believe that 
those who have tried the way of asceticism would 
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admit it does not bring that sense of self-mastery 
which its votaries desiderate. And this appears to 
be what the Apostolic writer is saying. But it is 
not as plainly stated in the text that has come 
down to us as we could wish to have it. 

However, it should be said that the antithesis 
required may not be given at all (as Winer argues). 
In that case ov« év tiun tivi might, with reason- 
able probability, be taken as applying to the body 
which ‘is held in no account.’ Ilpos wAnopovny 
THs gapxos would remain a perplexity. It then 
would have to afford us the ground for the body’s 
disregard. Could we make anything of this: ‘not 
held of any account in view of fleshly satiety’ ? 
That might conceivably mean that the body was 
nothing regarded because its consistent indulgence 
brought nothing but the sense of surfeit. But 
(once again) I doubt. 


CHAPTER III 


THE readers are now called upon no longer to 
regard the old dead past. They ‘died with Christ’ 
in Baptism, and that implied death to ‘the world’ 
and all that is merely material. For as they 
mystically shared His death, so did they also His 
uprising. Resurrection as well as death is 
symbolised in the Font. And the key which un- 
locks the gate to this new and risen life we were 
told in 1i. 12 is ‘ faith’ 

If, then, the great change has come and ‘ death’ 
has been indeed the passage to a new ‘life,’ let 
them live accordingly and once for all discard what 
belongs to a lower plane! 


iii, 1-4. “If, I say, you were raised with Christ 
set your hearts on the realm above, where Christ is, 
seated high at God’s right hand. Breathe the atmo- 
sphere of heaven and not of earth. For die you did, 
and your life is hidden away with Christ ‘in God.’ When 
Christ, our Life, shall be revealed, then shall you also 
be manifested with Him in glory.” 


It matters not whether one says ‘if you have 
been raised’ or ‘if you were raised.’ All that is 
136 
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needful is that we should employ an English past 
tense. “If ye be risen” is incorrect, though 
doctrinal difference there happens to be none: it 
is merely a question of accurate and_ precise 
grammatical expression. On the other hand, it 
should be admitted, St. Paul apparently shrinks 
from using the perfect passive of this verb about 
‘believers.’ Christ “is raised” (éynryeptac), but 
twice over in 1 Cor. xv. the writer definitely shuns 
the employment of the same tense in the case 
of still living Christians. Their ‘raising’ is not 
consummated yet. It will not be till the end. 
Maybe this is the explanation of his usage, which 
is certainly a fact. For the ‘ mystical’ joint-dying 
and joint-rising the aorist is a very proper tense. 
The perfect hardly would be. 

Our ‘rising with Christ, once more, did not 
come when He was raised, but when we by in- 
corporation became sharers in His death and in 
His life. 

“The things above” (ra avw) is a phrase found 
only here—in this chapter, that is—in Pauline 
scripture. In the Gospel of St. John we find it 
again, “I am from the world above,” éy@ é« TeV 
advo eipe (St. John viii. 23). That ta dvw (so to 
speak) describes a place is made clear by the follow- 
ing “where.” Ambitions, thoughts and hopes, all 
must turn to heaven. Where Christ is, there the 
believer's heart should ever be. “Seated on the 
right hand of God” recalls the prophetic utterance 
of Psalm ex. i. Possibly this fact helps to 
strengthen the contention of L. that the “is” must 
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be separated from the “seated.” The phrase 
rendered in our familiar A.V. “ set your affections on 
things above” is reminiscent of the well-known 
saying of Christ in the Gospel story, addressed to 
the tempter Peter, “ Zhow savowrest not the things 
that be of God, but the things that be of men” 
(a decidedly better rendering than the Revisers’ 
substitute), od ppoveis Ta Tod Oeod adrAa Ta ToV 
avOpwrav. A broad and free translation is 
essential to represent it. Similar usages are found 
in Rom. vii. 5, “for they that are after the flesh do 
mind the things of the flesh” (hpovodcr ta tijs 
capxos), and Phil, iii. 19, of ra érriyera hpovodyvtes 
(“ people that are of earthly mind”). 

The ¢povety plainly expresses the whole mood 
of the man, his whole outlook upon things. 

The words that follow repeat the doctrine of 
Philippians, but in a more impressive form, See 
Phil, iii. 20, 21. 


“For our citizenship (roXirevpa) is in heaven 
wherefrom also” (that is, from our zoAérevpa) 
“we expect a Saviour 

the Lord Jesus Christ, 
Who shall fashion anew 

the body of our humiliation 
that it may be conformable 

to the body of His Glory 
according to His wonder-working ability 
(kara TH evépyerav Tov SivacOar adrédv) 
to subdue all things to Himself.” 


Compare this with the statement of the text 
that lies before us. 
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The “citizenship in heaven” answers to the 
“heaven above, where Christ is”; Christ’s manifesta- 
tion” here corresponds to the “looking for a 
Saviour” there; our own “manifestation in glory,” 
as promised in Colossians, reproduces the Philippian 
teaching as to the wondrous transformation 
Christ’s power will produce in us. Only, here the 
supreme result is not attributed immediately to Him. 
Yet (as L. so well reminds us) it is “ Christ,” “ Christ,” 
“ Christ,” “ Christ,” four times over, and He is most 
emphatically declared to be our ‘Life. On the 
other hand, the impressive conception of the present 
concealment of the thing which belongs to us and its 
future manifestation is here present, absent there. 

Notice the characteristic touch by which it is 
“your life” in v. 3 and “our Life” inv. 4. When 
the ‘life’ of the Christian man is identified with 
Christ Himself (compare the famous dictum in St. 
John) St. Paul will not be left out. THE LIFE 
belongs to all. For the concluding “You shall be 
manifested with Him” one necessarily compares 
1 John iii. 2: for the “in glory” Rom. vii. 17 and 
St. John xvii. 22 supply apt parallels. 

In Ephesians ii. this great consummation is 
spoken of as potentially achieved. There it runs: 


“God . . . hath quickened us 
together with Christ 
(cuve(woroinrey to Xpittw) 
and raised us up with Him 
and made us to sit with Him 
in the heavenly places 


, 5) a > , ” 
(cuvexdOurev €V TOLS éroupaviots) ie 
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to which statement is attached (lest we forget !) the 
reminder 


“in Christ Jesus” (Ephes. ii. 5, 6), 


recalling that He is ‘Saviour’ and ‘ Life, as He is 
here. Kéxpvzrau, of course, expresses that our ‘life’ 
is truly there, although the world cannot see it, nor 
indeed can we ourselves entirely realise it. 

The verb “manifest” (havepodv) is mainly used 
of the historic manifestation of the Lord Jesus on 
an earthly stage. Here only is it applied to the 
manifestation which is not yet. 

“In God” (€v t@ @e@) is a phrase which seems to 
call for comment. L. does not speak of it. The 
aptest illustration I can think of is in the ‘ High 
Priestly Prayer, St. John xvii. 22, 23. It is a 
good deal more (is it not ?) than the Philippian “in 
the heavenlies.” But it is just the sort of phrase 
one dares not speak about. Our ‘life’ is hidden, 
and Christ Himself is ‘hidden’; but He is with the 
Father, and our ‘life’ (though unrealised yet) is 
safe in the Father’s keeping. 

The érav marks the time of Christ’s manifesta- 
tion (and ours) as uncertain in its incidence. In 
1 John iil the thing is expressed with a consider- 
ably ampler vagueness: there it says éav davepwO7 
(1 John iii. 2). And yet there are always people 
who tell us exactly when it is going to happen. 
What do they do with their minds when they study 
Holy Scripture ? 

This sublime conception of the “ life hidden with 
Christ in God” is the Apostle’s remedy for all 
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moral frailty. It is not ascetic rigour which will 
master fleshly temptation. It is the ‘expulsive 
power’ of a new and grand idea which will best 
achieve it. Our Lord had said, when on earth, 
“Where thy treasure is, there will thy heart be.” 
This principle plainly applies to the Christian man. 
If his ‘heart’ is where his very ‘life’ is, then 
plainly his fleshly impulses will have little chance 
indeed to drag him down. But thereto an effort is 
needed, an effort to be inspired by the splendour of 
the great truth. 

The admonition which follows begins with a 
cryptic utterance, “ Awl then your members which 
are upon the earth.” The verb for ‘ kill,’ ‘ make dead,’ 
is a word unknown to the Classics, unknown even 
in the LXX. But we have it in an epitaph on a 
Greek of the ‘Roman’ period, ‘Man, pass not by 
my poor dead body’ (capa pou To vevexpwpévor) ; 
and Plutarch employs the same term to describe the 
frozen condition of that body from which heat has 
fled: he calls it vexpw0etcay (‘made dead’). That 
the verb, at the time of writing, was common in 
daily use is proved by this, that St. Paul and the 
writer of Hebrews both employ its perfect passive 
participle to describe the condition of Abraham at 
the time when he believed God’s promise of a son. 
Apart from those two usages the verb is found only 
here. In 2 Cor. iv. 10 we have the very difficult 
expression “always bearing about in our body the 
dying (véxpwaw) of Jesus.’ The exhortation to 
‘slay,’ to ‘do to death,’ is intelligible enough. But 
what are we todo to death? It says “our members 
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on the earth.” I believe it to be a fact that, when 
St. Paul wishes to speak of the ‘ body,’ the mortal 
‘body,’ as a seat and a source of ‘sin, he prefers not 
to call it ‘body’ (capa), but rather én (‘limbs’). 
This applies especially to Romans (see chapters 
vi. and vii.). We must always bear in mind that 
the “animal body” of earth (the capa WuysKor) is 
regarded by St. Paul as the “seed” of the “ spiritual 
body,” the c@pya mvevpatixov. 

“ Kull then your earthly body,’ he says. The 
extreme vigour of this saying is best exemplified by 
the very ‘watery’ sense which in the course of 
years has attached to ‘ mortify.’ Mortificate membra 
vestra says the Vulgate, and (for all I know to the 
contrary) the old Latin may have said the same. 
That is a very suitable rendering for the verb which 
the Greek presents. But “mortif/y” isn’t at all. 
It suggests to the modern reader exactly and 
precisely what St. Paul is deprecating, that is, a 
disciplinary rigour which will tame the ‘fleshly’ 
passions. So true is it of error that it is like the 
hydra’s head! The body is to be “killed” by 
resolute remembrance of higher things. The “old 
man” in us is dead: then let it be dead! Don’t 
wake it to new life! “Live in the spirit,’ as he 
says elsewhere (Gal. v. 16), “and ye shall never fulfil 
the desire of the flesh” (kat émtOupiay capKos ov pi) 
tedéonte). It is the same thing differently stated. 
To “live in (or by) the spirit” is really the same 
thing as to live the new, the heavenly life, to 
realise the heavenly ‘citizenship. The mystical 
‘death,’ in fact, must be faithfully followed out by 
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the Christian while living on earth. If he is 
‘dead’ to earthly things, he is ‘dead’ to earthly 
things. Let him live accordingly. Cor in coelo must 
be his motto. 

I feel sure that the right understanding of this 
passage requires that we should not take the 
catalogue of the vices which follows as though they 
were the ‘members. Of course they are not. 
That is to say, from vexpwoate (which aptly 
applies to the néAn, but no further) we must supply 
another verb. It is a normal Pauline ‘zeugma.’ 
Unhappily, no rendering will make the ‘parable’ 
with which the paragraph opens intelligible to 
English readers. It is essentially Pauline, but 
somewhat too forceful for us, with our colder, duller 
natures, 


iii. 5, 6. ‘ Kill then your earthly bodies! Fornica- 
tion, uncleanness, sodomy (1), lewd desire,—(away with 
them all!) and greed, for it is idolatry ; for which 
things’ sake doth come the wrath of God.” 


Most editors omit “on the children of disobedience,” 
which seems to have made its way into the later 
texts from Ephes. v. 6. 

The parallel in Ephesians should be closely 
considered. 


“ But fornication and all uncleanness or overreaching 
(zAcoveéia) let it not even be named among you, as 
becometh folks that are ‘holy’ (xkaOos mperer ayéous )! 
And (let there be no) filthiness and foolish talking or 
jesting, which should not be at all (@ ov diijxev), but 
rather giving of thanks. For this you can easily see 
(totTo yap iote yeyvioxovtes), that any fornicator or 
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unclean person or overreacher (which is an idolater) 
has no inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and God.” 
(Ephes. v. 3-5.) 


The word “overreaching” (mdeove&/a) in this 
passage from Ephesians looks as though it ought 
to represent some distinctly fleshly sin. The words 
“let it not even be named” seem to me to point 
that way. It is well known that in 1 Thess. iv. 6 
the curious word “overreach” is definitely used 
in connexion with adultery. The words are, “ that 
no one outstep and overreach his brother in the 
matter,’ and the context makes it plain that the 
special form of wrongful advantage taken over 
the ill-used brother is in relation to the marriage 
tie. Moreover, in 1 Cor. v. 10, 11 the noun 
meovextns is used in so close connexion with 
mopvos that it seems a fair inference that it may 
bear some such significance. I am not claiming 
that it does in Colossians, but I think it does in 
Ephesians. Of course I recognise that in both 
Epistles wdeoveEia is identified with ‘idolatry.’ 
_ It is possible that in Ephes. v. 5 wXeovéxtns bears 
a different sense from the mAeoveEia that comes 
two verses before it. The four terms which have 
to do with the bodily passions do not (I should 
say) exhibit an accurate classification. They are 
rather four instances of sins of the kind. Ilopve/a 
I render ‘ fornication,’ but it seems to cover more 
in N.T. usage. “Axa@apcia is, it would seem, 
a more general term. In Latin pathicus has 
a definite sense; perhaps rd@os refers to that vice. 
’"ErOupia Kxaxn (maybe) covers sins of incest. 
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The ‘worship of the golden calf’ in all its myriad 
forms, the lust of mere possession, we can easily 
understand as being classed with idolatry. Our 
Lord said Himself “ You cannot serve God and 
mammon,’ and L. quotes from Philo and others 
passages that illustrate this special identification. 

The present épxetae (“comes”) expresses the 
eternal truth which man is ever forgetting, There 
is a God and He does ‘hate’ these things. On the 
other hand, to be sure, it may mean “7s coming” 
and be virtually a future. If the verb be a virtual 
future the “ Wrath” becomes technical, as in 
St. John. 

One further statement is made about these 
heathen vices before we pass on to another pas- 
sionate appeal to have done with the bad old life. 


fod 


iii. 7. ‘*Wherein you too once walked, when 
your life was among them.” 


In Ephes. ii. 3 we find a somewhat similar 
relative clause where the relative must be masculine. 
Here it is neuter. The neuter in such expressions 
(L. points out) is more usual. With wepirareiy év, 
it may be said, a ‘thing’ or ‘things’ is invariable, 
except with év advo (“in Him”) where, of course, 
the €y avt@ is not so closely associated with the 
verb. (In Ephes. lic. the verb is a different one, 
aveotpadnpev.) I believe ée{fre év tovtTows means 
what the paraphrase implies, that these things in 
old days very largely constituted their life. Many 
people still count them as being of the very 
essence of it. 

L 
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In the old days (I repeat) they were devoted 
to these things; but there is a ‘now’ opposed to 
that ‘then.’ 


ili. 8-10. “But now put you too away from 
yourselves every bit of it! anger, passion, malice, slander, 
vile talk upon your lips. Lie not to one another. Do 
off the old man with his doings and do on the new, 
that evermore is freshened in growing knowledge, after 
the pattern of Him that made him.” 


There can be no question that we have here, 
at the end of the paragraph, a double reference to 
Genesis; to the creative word in chapter i. “ Let 
us make man after our image and likeness” 
(romnompev avOpwrov Kat’ eikova jpetépay Kal Kal? 
ootwowv), Gen. i. 26; and (I think) also to Gen. 
lil, 22, “ And God said, Lo! Adam is become as one 
of us, for to know good and evil” (rod yuyvaoKev 
Kadov Kal trovnpov). Now, under the new Creation, 
the acquisition of knowledge is open to all. 
Deeper and deeper into wisdom the believer may 
daily probe. There is no limit to this growth, 
where the Holy Spirit is. 

But before the ‘new man’ can be ‘put on’— 
that is, the regenerate life in all its fulness—every 
one of the old bad ways must be put aside. Other 
Christians have done it; so must the Colossians. 
Ta mwavra means “all of it,’ every element that 
goes to make up the heathen life. A number of 
them are mentioned: ‘wrath’ (dpy7) which is 
lasting, and ‘passion’ (@vu0os) which is explosive ; 
‘malice’ (xaxia), the temper which makes a man 
want to do wrong, the source and fountain-head of 
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injustice and of cruelty and of every hurtful usage 
of our neighbour; ‘slander’ (Sracdnyia), a vice 
exceedingly characteristic of the man who loves 
not God; ‘vile speaking’ (aicypodoyia), a term of 
twofold significance, for it applies both to unseemly 
talk and also to abusive. It is unmistakably used 
by Xenophon in the former sense, by Polybius in 
the latter. But they are closely akin, for the 
abusive man (we all know) is generally foul- 
mouthed too. In Ephes. v. instead of aicyporoyia 
we have aiayporns, which plainly applies to foul 
talk, and that is probably the predominant sense 
in this passage. 

“ Tie not to one another,” he says. A reference 
to Ephes. iv. 25 (where ‘lying’ comes first in the 
catalogue of evil things to be put away) suggests 
that the addition of ‘to one another’ is by no 
means otiose. 

“Wherefore putting away ” (droépevor, as a7dber be 
in v. 8) “the le, speak truth, each man with his 
neighbour, for we are members of one another (ért 
expev GAAHAwWY péedn).” 

Falsehood violates brotherhood. It also is an 
offence in other directions, but with them at the 
moment the writer has no concern. 

In St. Paul vanXaios always bears a depreciatory 
sense. We have “the old leaven” in 1 Corinthians, 
“the old” (that is, obsolete) “Covenant” in 2 
Corinthians, and “the old man” in Rom. vi. 6 
(where it stands for the “ old self,” that was crucified 
with Christ, that it might make way for the new), 
in Ephes. iv., and here. 
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The usage in Ephesians and Colossians is 
not the same as in Romans. There it is “our 
old man ”—as I have already explained equivalent 
to “our old self;” here it is “the old man,’ “the 
new man”—a different matter. The expression 
indeed is strange. But there is no help for it. It 
must represent what we should express by the 
‘old manhood,” the ‘new manhood. It is put, 
perhaps, in a concrete form, partly because so is 
the Apostle’s way; partly because we are not 
concerned with the speculative abstract, but with 
the practical, personal concrete, every one of us. 
Ephesians says : 


“So surely as . . . you were taught, . . . that you 
should put away the old man” (xara rijv mzporépav 
avactpopiv seems to be misplaced: it would naturally 
be a phrase qualifying rév taAawdv avOpwrov: where it 
is, it makes little sense) “that is passing on to ruin 
because it follows delusive lusts, and be renewed 
(dvaveotcOar) in the spirit of your understanding ; 
aye, put on (évdvcacOar) the new man (xawdv avOpwror) 
that after God has been created ” (it is the new creation, 
I feel certain, that is referred to, not the old) “in 
righteousness and holy sincerity” (if that be the 
meaning of the last very difficult clause). 

(Ephes. iv. 21-24.) 


The resemblance at once and the divergence are 
very noteworthy. In both we have the ‘ putting 
on’ expressed in the aorist tense, for the évdvca- 
pevoe carries with it (I feel sure) the ‘momentary’ 
sense of the évdvcac@ar.; in both we have the 
“old man”; in both we have, though in very 
different phraseology, a mention of creation “ after” 
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God or the “likeness of God” ; in both also there is 
inention of a continuous process of renewal. So 
much for the resemblances. As for differences : 
the “new man” is the xawvos avOpwros in the one, 
the veos dv@pwros in the other; while “to be 
renewed” is in the one davaveodaba, in the other 
avaxawova@ar. Ephesians has dvaveotc@ar and 
kaos avOpwros; Colossians veds (avOpwros) 
and dvaxaivovpevov. What conclusion forces itself 
upon the plain man while he contemplates these 
phenomena? Plainly that it is no use suggesting 
that there is any distinction to be drawn between 
veos and xaivds in significance. Neos ought to 
be ‘young’ (that is, new in relation to itself), and 
xaivos ‘fresh’ (new in relation to other things), 
but no such distinction will hold. The meaning 
of veos aud x«awvos is determined by the antithesis 
with saXatos; and similarly the two verbs, for 
all their apparent difference, mean precisely the 
same, simply “be made new.” 

The paraphrase gives what 1 consider to be the 
force of ets émiyvwowv. That too has a sort of 
parallel in the “be renewed in the spirit of your 
understanding” (avaveodc@ar TH TvEvpaTe TOD Voos 
tuov). The spiritualisation of the vods there 
balances with the “growth in (spiritual) knowledge” 
here. In both it is a process indefinitely continued ; 
that is, as long as life lasts. Tod x«ticavrtos (as L. 
maintains) is probably God the Father. The un- 
doubted reference to Genesis demands this. Yet it 
is the ‘new’ creation which is contemplated in both 
Epistles. 
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The thought of the splendour of the new man- 
hood and of the new creation interrupts the train of 
practical counsels for a moment. The Apostle is 
overpowered for a while by the sense of that 
astounding oneness which stamps and characterises 
the grandeur of the new order. 

L. (I think) is wrong in saying that the ‘new 
man’ to be ‘put on’ is not Christ Himself. For 
He is identical with the “new Man” for all purposes. 
This is shown by the parallel in Galatians to the 
verse which follows here. For Galatians says: 


“All of you that have been baptised into Christ did 
put on Christ.” (Gal. iii. 27.) 


It passes on ov« évl “lovdaios ovd’ “EXAnv 
(“there can be neither Jew nor Greek” R.V.). 
Observe it does not say where this impossibility of 
divergence exists, but it is obviously in “ Christ.” 
So must it be with our “where” (éov). It is in 
the “New Man”—in “ Christ» —that all these differ- 
ences and distinctions vanish. All are lost, obliter- 
ated in one prodigious union. 


ili. 11. ‘ Zhere can there be no ‘Jew and Gentile,’ 
‘circumcision and uncircumcision,’ barbarian, Scythian, 
slave, freeman; but CHRIST is ALL and everywhere.” 


‘Jew and Gentile’ should be printed so because 
it is a normal pair, as is ‘circumcision and un- 
circumcision. The latter terms may be employed 
in their ‘ gregarious’ sense, ‘circumcision’ meaning 
‘circumcised people’; but it is not necessary to 
take it so. A ‘barbarian’ would naturally be 
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opposed to a ‘Greek’; but he cannot be here, for 
‘Greek’ has already done duty for ‘Gentile’ <A 
barbaros is one who ‘ jabbers,’ that is, speaks with un- 
due swiftness an unintelligible tongue. The ancient 
use of the term (with its wider late connotation) 
was the flat denial of the brotherhood of man. As 
for the word itself, it comes but four times in the New 
Testament. It is found in the ‘ Classical’ antithesis 
(‘ Greek’ and ‘non-Greek’) in Rom. i. 14; in 1 Cor. 
xiv. 11 for one ‘speaking gibberish’; and in Acts 
XXvul. twice over, for the ‘natives’ of Melita. 
Broadly speaking, it is out of place in a Christian 
atmosphere. Christ has made an end of it as a 
term of contempt. The ‘Scythians’ were regarded 
as the lowest of all ‘barbarians.’ ‘ Bond and free’ 
are not coupled as in Galatians, nor have we in 
Colossians mention of the abolition of the funda- 
mental distinction of all distinctions, the great 
division of sex. Here all terms are poured out at 
the end pell-mell, in one great stream, “ barbarian, 
Scythian, bond, free.’ We break away from all 
order and classification, and hurry on to the great 
pronouncement that closes the whole matter, “ but 
CHRIST is ALL and in all.” 

The ta wavta must be noted. In no conceiv- 
able form could the thing be more strongly expressed. 
He is coincident with the whole of the New Man- 
hood. Where that is, He is. “Ev raow (as | 
think) is better taken as an adverbial expression of 
place. So should I take it, for instance, in 1 Cor. 
xii. 6 (6 avtos Meds 0 evepyOv Ta TavTa ev TacU, 
“ Who produces all effects, wherever they are’). 
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We now return to the conception of ‘ putting on,’ 
not now indeed the ‘ putting on’ of the New Manhood 
or the ‘ putting on’ of Christ, but the ‘donning’ of 
those qualities which are essentially His qualities. 


ili, 12. “Put on then as the great God’s chosen 
ones, holy, beloved ... . ” 


*"Exdrextos is fairly common with the genitive 
cod or tod Meod. It is used of Christ Himself in 
two places of the Gospel (St. Luke xxiii. 35, St. 
John i. 34; not Tisch. or W. H. in the latter 
passage). The genitive is probably ‘ possessive.’ 
“God’s Elect” occurs in St. Paul in Rom. viii. 33 
and Titus i. 1. One might be tempted to regard it 
as meaning ‘persons chosen of (that is, by) God’ 
(compare the use of évdaxroé in St. John vi. 45 and 
1 Cor. ii. 13); but I do not think it will do. In 
any case éxdexTol, &yior and nyarnuévoe are all 
terms which belong to the new Israel of right. 
The old Israel aforetime had been so denominated. 
‘Holy’ (of course) implies consecration, not moral 
blamelessness. The ‘holiness’ of the Old Covenant 
was entirely secured by outward rites. 

But let us see what things these highly favoured 
ones, God’s people, must put on. 


iii, 12-15. ‘Put on then as the great God’s chosen 
ones, holy, beloved, a tender, compassionate heart, 
lowliness, gentleness, patience under affront ; bearing 
with one another and forgiving one another, if any have 
a complaint against any. As the Lord has forgiven 
you, even so do you (forgive). To crown all put on 
love. That is the main tie of perfectness. And let the 
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peace of God rule in your hearts, whereunto ye were 
called, one body all of you. Moreover, be thankful.” 
It is plain that ovdayyva by itself bears the 
sense of ‘tenderness’: consider Phil. i. 8, and still 
more Phil. 1. 1 (ev tus omdayyva Kai oikTippot). 
Hence the rather cumbrous paraphrase. Xpynotorns 
is ‘kindness’ in the broadest sense. God Himself 
is called ypnoros in the Gospel even by the Lord 
Jesus Christ (St. Luke vi. 35). St. Paul too 
talks of the “ Aindness” of God in Rom. ii. 4, where 
our English renders “ goodness.” We often, of course, 
use ‘good’ instead of ‘kind’ in the daily speech. 
Tarewodppocvtry is not a ‘classical’ word, nor is 
it in LXX. In late Greek it bears an ill sense, 
except in Christian writings. Josephus, for instance, 
says the Emperor Galba was murdered in mid forum 
aitiabels ert tatevodpoovry ; but what they meant 
by it I can’t be sure. Was it ‘cowardice’ or 
‘meanness’? ‘Tacitus would seem to suggest the 
latter. Tazrecvodper is used by Plutarch for ‘mean- 
spirited. Christ startled His own followers by 
claiming Himself to be ‘lowly, tazewos (St. 
Matthew xi. 29). From that time forward ‘lowli- 
ness’ ranked among Christians as a virtue. Yet 
even in St. Paul the adjective tazecvos is found in 
its ancient heathen sense of ‘mean’ not ‘humble’ 
(see 2 Cor. x. 1). ‘Humility’ in Philippians is 
the state of mind which ranks one’s neighbour 
above oneself (Phil. ii. 3). That is much the same 
sense it has here. A man is 7pavs (says L.) who is 
not rough or rude; ‘gentle’ is what we call it now, 
rather than ‘meek.’ Maxpo@vuda, which we have 
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met already in chapter i. 11, means originally 
‘long temper ’—a word we unhappily have not, 
though we have its opposite—and so ‘forbearance.’ 
It is an attribute of God, in regard to offending 
man, in many places. The participial phrases of 
v. 13 illustrate mainly the last of these virtues: 
avéxyeoOar means to ‘put up with, used chiefly 
with persons for object, but not invariably. 
XapifecOa: in the sense ‘forgive’ is a Lucano- 
Pauline term. It comes first in the famous parable 
of the Two Debtors, “ he frankly forgave them both,” 
auhorépos éyapioato (St. Luke vii. 42). Apart 
from this one Gospel instance, it only means ‘for- 
give’ in 2 Corinthians, Ephesians and Colossians. 
Whatever distinction may be drawn between the 
two ‘reciprocals’ aAAnAovs and éavTovs in other 
places, I very much doubt whether any can be 
drawn here and in Ephesians. LEphes. iv. 32 says: 


“Be ye kind to one another (es dAAxjAovs), forgiving 
one another (xapu(dpevor éavrois), as God in Christ has 
forgiven you.” 


It is over-subtle, I think, to say that the latter 
‘ reciprocal’ emphasises the idea of ‘ corporate unity.’ 
"Edy tis mpds twa, to my mind, seems to regard 
me and my neighbour as separate individuals, not 
as members of one body. Therefore I should boldly 
aver they are used without distinction, for the sake 
of variety. Notwithstanding, L.’s instances from 
Xenophon are highly interesting. 

The concrete poudy (‘ quarrel, querela, that is, 
‘ground of complaint’) seems to be one of that 
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large class of words which belong to the poets and 
to common speech, It is not an accepted ‘ Prose’ 
term. The impressive appeal to forgive is a separate 
sentence. The double xai (‘also’) is Greek; but 
it is not English, “Zhe Lord” may be (as L. 
suggests) a link with Our Master’s parable. Maybe 
we should render “your Lord”: that would emphasise 
the idea of owed allegiance (cf. iv. 1). Verse 14 
tells us that ‘love’ is to be the crown and coping- 
stone of Christian character. Its relation to all 
virtue is set forth in a singular phrase: “ which 
thing (6) is the ‘bond’ of perfectness.” Xvvderpos 
might mean ‘bundle’; but here it certainly does 
not. In Acts we have it for ‘fetter’ (vili. 23); 
in Ephesians we have the expression, “to maintain 
the oneness of the spirit in (by means of ?) the bond 
of peace” (rnpeiv tiv évornta ToD TrEvpaTos ev TO 
cuvdécuw THs elprjvns, Ephes. iv. 3). We had it in 
il. 19, in a surgical figure. Here it means that 
which ties, or keeps together. Love is the main 
tie or bond of redevdtns (‘ perfectness’). ‘ Perfect- 
ness’ I would associate with the famous saying of 
Christ, “ Ye shall be therefore perfect” (St. Matthew 
v. 43). 

In Phil. iv. 7 “the Peace of God,’ we are told, 
“shall be sentry over owr hearts,’ ‘shall guard them 
as an armed guard’ (dpovpycer). Here it is not to 
be ‘guard’ but ‘ruler. L.’s own instances plainly 
demonstrate that there is no idea of ‘umpire” in 
the verb BpaBevérw. When he quotes Polybius as 
saying, ‘Everything the Galatians do is governed 
rather by impulse than by reason’ (SpaPevera: 
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Oup@® padrov 7) Aoyiope@), and Philo as declaring 
that ‘the fool flings away reason, the charioteer 
and SpaBevrns (of the soul), I conceive he makes 
it plain that PpaSever only means ‘govern.’ 
Probably also pndeis buds cataB8paBevéra, in ii. 18, 
means only “ Let no one overmaster you” or “ over- 
rule you,” that is, ‘crush you with his authority.’ 
BpaBevev probably has lost all its figurative sense. 
There is no ‘umpiring’ at all about it! But others 
may think otherwise. Eis jv cal éxrnOnte év evi 
copate (“to which you were called in one body”), I 
believe, means ‘to which you were called to be 
realised in one body. The phrase év él co@parts 
defies grammatical analysis. Of course the év évi 
spate might be virtually equivalent to év capa 
évtes. The “one body and one spirit” of Ephes. iv., 
I think, may best be taken as a phrase in apposition 
with the subject of éxkAn@nrte : 


““T beseech you therefore to walk worthily of the 
calling wherewith you were called . . . endeavouring 
to maintain . . . as one body with one spirit.” 

(Ephes. iv. 1-3.) 


Yet directly after we have (in Ephesians) 
“as ye were called with one hope of your calling,” 
éy pid €Amide THs KAjoews—an instrumental 
comitative, one would say. We might accordingly 
represent our phrase by this, “with one body,” or 
the like. But it is difficult to say. It is of 
interest to note the various aims and ends with 
which in Pauline writings the expression ‘ ye were 
called’ is linked. In 1 Cor. i. 9 it is “into fellowship 
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in His Son” (eis xowwwviay tod viovd avtod); in 
Gal. v. 13 it is “to be free” (ér’ édevOepia); in 
1 Tim. vi. 12 to “eternal life.” There is no phrase 
quite like this in regard to form. ‘The grace of 
‘thankfulness’ concludes the paragraph. That can 
never be left out by one who knows. Christian 
worship clearly centres in Hucharistia. The adjective 
is only here. 

We pass on to discourse about utterance. How 
shall a Christian man employ his power of speech ? 
Hear the Apostolic answer. 

It is not wholly plain; for it opens with an 
unexampled phrase, and six words further on comes 
a clause of doubtful attachment. “ Let the ‘word 
of Christ’? dwell in you richly,” it begins. What is 
meant by “the word of Christ”? “The Word of 
God” or “the Word” is a common N.T. phrase for 
what we call ‘the Gospel.’ But this is plainly 
different. Is it like the Johannine formulz referred 
to by Bishop Lightfoot, such as 1 John i. 14, 
“because ye are strong and God's word abides in 
you”? JT should doubt it. “ Christ’s word” must 
either mean (I should say) ‘the way Christ speaks’ 
or ‘speech about Christ.’ Their lips are to be full 
of Christ, and so are their hearts. For doyos 
covers ‘thought’ as well as ‘word.’ And _ this 
Aoyos, though it find expression in Psalms and 
Hymns, is to have its seat in the heart. “Evocxeitw 
(“Let it dwell in you”) would indicate that. 

Next, how are we to marshal the words “in all 
wisdom”? They may belong to what goes before 
or to what follows after. The god/a, I should 
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hold, is Christian cod¢ia, a full and adequate grasp 
of the wonder of God’s love. It is the kind of 
copia of which we read in 1 Cor. ii. 6. The sense 
seems to me to be “ Let the thought of Christ dwell 
in your hearts with perfect understanding.” May 
Christ occupy your thoughts and may you under- 
stand Him! To the end that it may be so, each 
must help his brother. Instruction and admonition 
are very essential. By a common Pauline usage 
the exhortation to employ these means is conveyed 
by participles. The imperatival force has to be 
supplied (that is, drawn) from the preceding 
imperative. The participle by itself has no such 
force or value. Let us now proceed to a rendering : 


iii, 16, 17. “May Christ and His message dwell 
in you richly, and may you be altogether wise! Teach 
one another and admonish one another, by God’s good 
grace, with psalms, with hymns, with spiritual songs ; 
singing in your hearts to God. And anything you do, 
in word or in deed, let it be all in the Name of the 
Lord Jesus, with thanksgiving to God the Father 
through Him.” 


I do not profess for one moment to be content 
with this rendering of 6 Aoyos tod Xpictod. I 
believe it is beyond the power of our language 
to cope with it. We possess no term at all 
with all the range of meaning that belongs to the 
Hellenic Adyos. ‘ Word,’ ‘ speech,’ ‘ story,’ ‘ message,’ 
‘thought, ‘theory’—none of these is adequate. 
What the Apostle really prays for then is that 
they may know all of Christ which is knowable ; 
fully understand all about Him (so far as revelation 
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goes) and be able to explain it. In fact, he has 
himself gone about to accomplish his own prayers, 
for he has done all he could to unfold the ‘real 
Christ’ before their eyes; not the ‘carpenter of 
Nazareth, but the mpwtotoxos maons xKticews 
(i. 15), the mpwrotoxos éx tay vexpwy (i. 18), 
the Head of all Creation and of the Church. 
‘Wealth’ is a favourite metaphor with St. Paul 
to illustrate God’s Mercy, or His Glory, or the 
wonders of His Grace. Two other verses aptly 
illustrate the “vichly” here; Rom. xi. 33, “O 
depth of the ‘wealth’ of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God,’ where the first «at must either be omitted 
or regarded not as joining “wealth” to “wisdom,” 
but as meaning simply “ both” (@ BaBos wrovTov 
<xal> codias kat yvooews cod), for it is in the 
“wisdom” and “knowledge” that the contemplated 
“wealth” consists. They are inconceivably splendid 
and far-reaching. The other is Ephes. iii. 8, “ that 
I should preach to the Gentiles the unsearchable 
wealth of Christ” (rots €@vecw evayyericacbat 
tov avetyviaatov TAovTOY ToD Xpiorod). It will 
be seen that the “wealth of Christ” in that passage 
corresponds with the “word of Christ” here. It is 
the whole ineffable revelation of what He is and 
what He has achieved. (Compare chapter 1. 27, 
and chapter ii. 2.) I don’t think év waon codia 
means “in every kind of wisdom,” but “in all 
wisdom.” That, I think, is in accord with Pauline 
usage. A ‘Psalm’ (adds) is a sacred song with 
instrumental accompaniment; for yadAev means 
to ‘ twang,’ and at once suggests stringed instruments. 
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A ‘Hymn’ (dpvos) is a song in praise of God. 
Why, then, it will be asked, is there mention of 
@dal mvevpatixai, Which also can be nothing save 
‘gongs’ that are ‘religious’? The answer is that 
probably dpuvoe are traditional, already established, 
while the ‘ spiritual songs’ are not. 

The same collocation of terms is found in the 
Ephesian parallel. I will give it all. 


“And be not drunk with wine wherein is riot 
(dowria), but be filled with the Spirit”; (here is a 
parallel to the first half of the verse before us) 
“speaking one to another with psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs, singing and making melody (qéovres 
kat WadrAovres) in your heart to the Lord, giving thanks 
always for all to the God and Father, in the Name of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, submitting yourselves to one 
another in the fear of Christ.” (Ephes. v. 18-21.) 


Here we have the same classification of sacred 
songs; the same curious addition of the words “in 
your hearts” to ‘singing’; the same mention of 
‘the Name’; the same ‘thanksgiving’ to God the 
Father. In our text év 77 ydpire belongs, I should 
say, to the two participles. Why is singing to be 
“in your hearts”? I do not think the Apostle 
depreciates the music of the lips; he only would 
have us know that the heart must go with the 
voice. A ‘song’ is not a ‘song, unless it be sung; 
but a hymn to be of any value must be sung with 
inner reverence. 

The subdivision of crocjre (“anything whatever 
you do”) into ‘ word’ and ‘ deed’ sounds curious to 
our ears. The verb for wdvta would be zroveic Ow. 
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Everything we do or say must be ‘auspicated’ 
always with that supremest of Names. Utterance, 
as such, is not required: one need not say ‘in the 
Name,’ but the remembrance must never be absent. 
The participle edyapsorobytes implies that the 
spirit of thanksgiving must go with us everywhere, 
as it went with St. Paul himself. All thanksgiving 
is offered to God, and it cannot be offered acceptably 
save “through Him.” It is through Him we enjoy 
our sole approach and access to the Throne of 
Grace. To Oe@ rarpi is an unexampled formula. 
In Ephesians it runs 7@ Oe@ Kai warpi. The 
absence of the article with ©« would have been 
more natural. 

At this point chapter il, might very well have 
ended; for now we plunge into counsels not 
addressed to the Church as a whole, but addressed 
to particular classes. 


iii, 18-iv. 1. ‘* Wives, submit yourselves to your 
husbands as belongs to you ‘in the Lord.’ 

Husbands, love your wives and be not ill-tempered 
towards them. 

Children, obey your parents in everything, for this 
is commendable for « Christian. 

Fathers, do not irritate your children, that they may 
not lose heart. 

Slaves, obey your earthly masters in everything, not 
with eyeservice as ‘manpleasers’ but with absolute 
sincerity, from fear of the One Master. Whatever you 
are doing, work at it with heart and soul, as for the 
Lord and not for men; being sure that from the Lord 
you shall receive the inheritance as your recompense. 
It is the Lord Christ Whose slaves you are. The 

M 
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wrong-doer, I say, shall receive the wrong he has done. 
There is no ‘favour’ shown. 

Masters, afford your slaves justice and fair treat- 
ment, being sure that you too have a Master in 
heaven.” 


These counsels do not present any special 
difficulties. They are precepts for the Home (as 
L. observes). The ¢dtous of T. R. in v. 15 is a late 
insertion. It would not have needed rendering, 
had it been read. In late Greek it appears to be 
far weaker than our ‘own.’ Wives (I take it) are 
mentioned first because the home’s happiness rests 
chiefly on this, the maintenance of right relations 
between the Father and Mother. For practical 
purposes this (middle or passive) trrotdccec Oar 
must be regarded as a deponent. It is better 
taken so. The avjxev is solecistic. It is a mere 
colloquialism. Were the imperfect used in all 
strictness (as it would be in the Classics) it would 
imply that Colossian wives were wholly at fault in 
this matter. It ought to mean “as you should have 
done.” Ephes. v. 4 presents the same irregularity. 
L. happily compares our own unscientific use of 
‘ought’ (which clearly should be ‘ owe’). Where 
does “in the Lord” belong? One may take it 
with wrotdccecbe or with avjxev. I believe the 
phrase is equivalent to rots év Kupigv. Therefore I 
would hold it means in effect “for Christian people.” 
We are living ourselves in times when ‘ Christian’ 
wives will have to regard themselves as bound by 
other laws than those who do not claim to be Christ’s 
servants. In the days when the husband’s position 
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was more autocratic than it is now (after all 
our centuries of Christian influence) men no doubt 
were very apt to lose their tempers at home. 
The muxpaivecOe here is as the mexpia of Ephes. 
iv. 31. TIc«pds properly means ‘spiky.’ Of things 
it naturally comes to bear the meaning ‘ pungent’ ; 
of human beings it means ‘disagreeable. The 
muxpos in Aristotle is the man who nurses his anger 
—in fact, the ‘sulky’ person. But here it is not 
quite the same. Observe that the claim of 
obedience on the child and on the slave is stated in 
identical terms. Those were, to be sure, the days 
of patria potestas. Yet in the Christian household 
filial obedience will always rest on a very sure 
foundation. It is of the very heart of things. In 
v. 20 evapecrov (as L, well says) means “ commend- 
able”; not here “ well-pleasing’ to God, as every- 
where else, but well-pleasing to all the right-minded. 
“In the Lord” is as above in v. 18. It means 
“for Christian children.” The counsel of v. 21 isa 
notable one. Fathers must not ‘nag. They must 
not always be finding fault on every trivial occasion. 
That can only have one result. Children soon 
will give up trying to please people who can’t be 
pleased. Nothing discourages more quickly than 
parental unreasonableness. It soon begets a@uuia. 
Slaves are reminded they have two ‘Masters’; a 
master cata oapxa (which is their peculiar mis- 
fortune) and a Master in heaven. ‘ Master’ 
(remember) connotes ownership. The master of a 
servant is not a xvpios, but a mere employer. The 
Apostle (as L. bids us mark) knows more about 
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‘slave’ feelings from his close and intimate inter- 
course with the runaway, Onesimus. The striking 
word “eyeservice” (dpOarpodovrcia), found here 
and in Ephes. vi. 6, is almost certainly a Pauline 
coinage. ‘“ Manpleaser,’ on the other hand, is taken 
from the LXX of Psalm lili. 5. Our Version 
reads : 


“for God hath scattered the bones of him that en- 
campeth against thee.” 


LXX says, 6 @eds Svecxopricey dota avOpwr- 
apécxwy, that is, ‘God has scattered abroad the 
bones of manpleasers.’ The term, of course, implies 
an antithetical ‘Godpleaser.’ Compare the well- 
known words of Gal. i. 10, “Or am JI seeking to 
please men? If at this time of day I were pleasing 
men, I should not be Christ's servant” (} fre 
avOpaemos apécxew; ef Ett avOpwrros TpecKov 
Xpictod SodXos ov« dv Hunv). The fine phrase év 
amroTnTL Kapoias (also in Ephes. vi. 5) is from LXX. 
It is found there in 1 Chron. xxix. 17, “As for 
me, in the uprightness of my heart I have willingly 
offered all these things” (LXX év amdornte Kapdias 
mpoeOuunOny Tatra ravra); and in Wisdom, i. 1, 
“and in singleness of heart seek ye Him.” We 
remember what Christ said about undivided allegi- 
ance. A slave, of necessity, had to live in a state 
of fear and apprehension, but (following his‘ Master) 
St. Paul tells him whom he “ ought to fear.” (See 
St. Matthew x. 28.) Only, in this case it is Christ 
(rov Kuptov) Who is to be held in awe.  L. justly 
observes that in épydfeoGe there is an ‘advance’ on 
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moute, “Ex puyis (‘with heart and soul’) is in 
the Ephesian parallel, but not elsewhere in N.T. 
The omission of the article with amo Kupiou 
occasions questioning. Where one finds the 
anarthrous ‘Lord,’ there is generally a LXX 
reference. For ‘the Lord’ (that is, JEHovAH) has 
no article in the Greek O.T. There is no phrase in 
the ancient scriptures corresponding to what we 
read here, but (if one may say so) there is about it 
an O.T. flavour. I should say myself that do 
Kupiov does not directly refer to Christ, but to 
what one might call ‘God's recompense.’ “ Recom- 
pense” (avtamodocis) is quite a common term in 
LXX. There is a similar anarthrous phrase in 
Ephes. vi. 8, in the same connexion. ‘There it is 
mapa Kupiou not aro. It makes no real difference. 
The genitive ts xAnpovoytas is of the ‘ appositional ’ 
type: the “wheritance” forms the recompense. 

“ You serve Christ as your Master” (ro Kupto 
Xpiot@ Sovrevere) is a parenthetical statement which 
rather interrupts the tenour of the sentence. This 
is obvious anyhow, but a reference to Ephes. vi. 
will make it yet more plain. The yap of v. 25 is 
due to the break in the sentence. It is of a 
‘resumptive’ type. 

L. has some most instructive remarks on v. 20. 
He reminds us that in Greek eyes a slave was a 
mere ‘chattel’ and could have no rights. We 
might add, neither could he logically do any wrong 
(abcxetv). St. Paul readjusts his status altogether. 
He can do wrong: he is a responsible person, as 
any one else. ‘O adce@v Koputoerac refers primarily 
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to him. (L. says it refers to both; to slave and 
to master.) It is most interesting to note that 
“wrong” (dadsxetv) is the very term that the 
Apostle in the letter to Philemon regards as 
applicable to Onesimus: “but if he hath wronged 
thee or oweth thee aught, charge it to me” (e dé te 
noiknoév oe th odeirer, TOTO enol eAdOyer). The 
“~¢f,” of course, in that place does not imply any 
doubt about it. It is a mere form of speech. 
“ And there is no respect of persons” (Kat ov éotw 
TpocwToAnmyia): the statement is meant to 
remove any possible misapprehension in the minds 
of Christian slaves. If they are dishonest to their 
earthly masters it will not save them to plead their 
servile state. As towards Christ and God, they are 
‘free.’ L. quotes Levit. xix. 15, od Abn mpocwroy 
mTwyov ovdé pr Oavudons tpdcwmov Suvdartou 
(“thou shalt not accept the ‘person’ of the poor, no, 
nor shalt thou regard the ‘person’ of the mighty”). 
The judge in Israel is warned that he must hold 
the balance of justice straight. Neither pity for 
the poor, nor a desire to please the great must be 
allowed to deflect the beam. The actual terms 
mpocwTonuyia and mpoowmodAnumTns are not 
found in LXX. The expression is only there in its 
analytical form. In N.T. we have them in Acts x. 
34, in Romans ii. 11, in Ephes. vi. 9, and in 
the Epistle of St. James. Galatians affords an 
instance of the regular LXX formula wpdcwrov 
AapBaverv (Gal. ii. 6). If slaves are to deal honestly 
by their masters, their masters are to deal fairly by 
them. So saysiv. 1. The terms icov and diKaov 
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are synonyms in Aristotle. ‘Justice’ is defined by 
him (L.) as a ‘habit of mind productive of fair 
dealing, or fairness’ (€&s loorntos owntiKr). 
Plainly we must assume that it is much the same 
with the language here. To &/«avoy and t7v icotnTa 
are virtually the same. If a slave does right, he 
must be given credit for that right: if he does 
wrong, he must not be treated with undue severity. 
As long as slaves existed (and St. Paul did not run 
atilt against existing institutions—as, indeed, why 
should he?) this was plainly the right and proper 
way to use and treat them. The great principle 
that lay at the root of the dealings of a Christian 
master with a Christian slave is contained in the 
pronouncement that all believers are Christ’s 
‘slaves.’ They are also ‘brothers’ to one another, 
and that must, sooner or later, abolish slavery 
amongst Christian folks. But it has taken long to 
do it. The old heresy of Aristotle (the vce 
dovX0s idea) dies hard. And, besides, it has been 
reinforced by the remembrance of the curse of Ham 
-—a doughty auxiliary, who is also not dead yet. 
These counsels for the home reappear, and yet 
by no means (as a mere copyist would have made 
them) totidem verbis, in Ephesians. The Ephesian 
form is a good deal the longer. There are three 
hundred and fourteen words in all, as contrasted 
with the Colossian one hundred and sixteen. To 
be sure, the exposition of the ‘mystical’ aspect of 
wedlock accounts for a good deal of this. Yet 
everywhere the wording is longer, in every counsel. 
What is said to wives here in nine words there 
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takes forty—and even then the principal verb 
(which, as here, should be t7rotdaceo Ge) never finds 
a place for itself, but has to be supplied. For the 
“as is fitting in the Lord” we have the well-known 
statement about ‘headship’ which excites so much 
comment nowadays. The command to husbands to 
“love their wives” is prodigiously expanded in the 
parallel Epistle. The husband is to the wife as 
Christ is to the Church. Moreover, husband and 
wife are ‘one’ (€covtar eis capxa piav, “ shall be 
one lwing thing”), as taught in primitive Genesis. 
The duty of obedience to parents is there enforced 
by the citation of the “ first command with promise” 
(€vtoAn mparn év érrayyedia), a phrase of well- 
known difficulty. The admonition to fathers is 
differently expressed. For the épe0/fere of Colossians 
we have rrapopyifere. No doubt the effect is the 
same. 

The counsel to slaves and to masters I should 
like to reproduce here in my own words: the 
differences are highly interesting. Notable phrases 
in Ephesians I will italicise : 


“Slaves, obey your earthly masters with fear and 
trembling (pera. poBov Kat tpdpuov), in singleness of heart 
as to Christ; not by the rule of eyeservice (pm) kar 
pOadrpodovAciav) as ‘manpleasers,’ but as slaves of 
Christ, doing the will of God from the heart (zovotvres 75 
GeXnpa Tod Geod), slaving with good will (SovAevovres pet 
edvolas) as to the Lord and not to men, being sure that 
each, if he do any good, shall recover it from the Lord 
(kopioerat rapa Kipuov) be he slave, or be he free.” (This 
corresponds, it will be observed, to the statement of 

‘no favour,’ as it comes in Colossians.) “And, 
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masters, deal likewise with them (7a ara zoveite pds 
avtovs), forbearing threatening (avievres tiv dmecAijv), know- 
ing that your own Master too is in heaven; and with 
Him is no favouritism ” (xzpoowroAnpyia). 

(Ephes. vi. 5-9.) 

The two things that strike one most, I should 
say, as one reads the two sections side by side, are 
(1) the position of “with fear and trembling’ 
(Ephes.) as contrasted with the “fearing the Lord” 
(Col.); and (2) the curious variation in the placing 
of the statement as to the absence of all ‘ partiality ’ 
with the Heavenly Judge. Yet again, the ‘recom- 
pense’ is attached to ill-doing in the one, to good 
in the other. 

The resemblance seems to point to common 
authorship; even more so does the divergence. No 
copyist would have dared to expand the shorter 
form of Colossians into the longer of Ephesians 
with such audacity of handling. But one and the 
same man might very easily say the same things, 
in much the same words, and yet ‘with a difference.’ 
And so he would seem to have done in our two 
Epistles. 


CHAPTER IV 
(FROM V. 2) 


WE pass now to general counsels addressed to all 
the faithful. These with sundry messages of a 
personal character complete the text of the letter. 
They enjoin the duty of prayer, the needfulness of 
discretion in regard to heathen neighbours and the 
proper use of speech. They present no special 
difficulties. 


iv. 2-4. “Pray steadily; be wakeful when you 
pray; be thankful also. Pray too for me, that God 
may open for me a door for the message, that I may 
tell of the ‘mystery’ of Christ, which has made me 
a prisoner; that I may make it plain, as I am bound 
to tell it.” 


Precisely the same phrase enjoining constant 
prayer is found in Rom. xu. 12. In Acts in 
several places the same verb is similarly used, either 
with ‘prayer’ as object (i. 14, vi. 4), or ‘ teaching’ 
(ii. 42), or the ‘ministry of the word’ (vi. 4). 
Sometimes even a person is the object (vii. 13, 
x. 7). The word exactly corresponds with the 
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English ‘cant’ term ‘stick to.’ Dpnyopetv, a late 
formation from the perfect éypyyopa (on the 
analogy of o7yjKew), means ‘to be wide awake,’ 
vigilare. In the N.T. aypumvety (which should 
mean ‘to be unable to sleep’) is used in just the 
same sense; so is it too in LXX. ‘Aypurveip, 
indeed, is used in the Ephesian parallel here. 


“Praying at every time in spirit, yes, being wakeful 
thereunto (ayputvobvtes eis atrd); with all persistence 
(xporkaprepyjcer) and supplication for all the saints: for 
me too (kat trep euod) that to me may be given utterance 
(5067, Adyos) in the opening of my lips; that I may 
freely make known (ev wappyola yvwpioa) the ‘Mystery’ 
of the Gospel, for which J am an ambassador in a coupling 
chain (irép ob rperBetdw ev adioec), that therein J may 
speak boldly as I ought to speak (ws det pe AadARoat).” 

(Ephes. vi. 18-20.) 


Once again the same ideas are reproduced with 
variation of phraseology. Only one idea is absent 
from Ephesians which is present here. That is 
‘thanksgiving. L. is very stout in maintaining 
that aept jwov is a true plural. I believe it is 
not. The tép éuod of Ephesians (in connexion 
with an almost identical petition) would seem to 
bear me out. The clause iva . . . avoifn gives the 
purport of the prayer: it is a clause of definition. 
The infinitive Nadjoa:, without an introductory 
mote, is a common type enough in N.T. (cf. 
Rev. v. 5). The phrase to “open a door” recalls 
1 Cor. xvi. 9, “a great door is opened for me and an 
effectual” (@tpa pou avéwyev pweyadn Kal €vepys), 
and 2 Cor. ii. 12. There is a similar phrase in 
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Acts xiv. 27. But there the ‘door’ is ‘opened’ 
for the hearers, not for the preacher. The ‘door’ 
for the opening of which he desires them to pray 
can hardly be the ‘door of his lips, as some have 
thought. It is plainly an opportunity for speaking. 
Apparently the Adyos of Ephesians (iva pou 5064 
Xoyos) means much the same, ie ‘a chance of 
speaking. What is the “‘ mystery’ of Christ”?  L. 
says it is the admission of the Gentiles to the New 
Covenant. That certainly had led (I mean, the 
bold preaching of it) to the Apostle’s own imprison- 
ment. If only he would have been a Jew and a 
Christian together, all would have been well for 
him. It was as a renegade he was attacked so 
bitterly, and his life so often sought. The inter- 
pretation of L.is borne out in part by chapter i. 
26-29. In Ephesians, it would seem, the mean- 
ing is definitely broader. The whole revelation 
of Christ is essentially wuorjpiov. The ‘ coupling 
chain’ there does not figure as due to the preaching 
of the puornpiov; not because of that, but on 
behalf of that is he ‘an ambassador in a chain’; 
and the ‘chain’ (as I should hold) merely points 
a paradox. However, even here one can’t feel 
sure that 7d puotnpsov tod Xpicrod should be 
limited as suggested. The language of chapter 1. 
is more clearly defined by far. 

In Ephesians the objects of the intercession 
for which the Apostle asks are definitely two (as 
L. observes) : first, that opportunity be given; next, 
that it be boldly used. The mention of ‘boldness’ 
comes there twice over, év mappnaig (v. 19) and 
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Twappnotdcwpat (v. 20). Here it lurks in davepdow 
and in the closing phrase. If he has gone to 
prison for it, as he has, there is not much fear he 
will fail in courage now. 

The next two verses deal with Christian bearing 
and conduct. 

iv. 5. 6. “Behave yourselves wisely in regard to 
those ‘outside.’ Use you opportunities, as they come” 
(or, “make good use of your time”). “Let your 
discourse be always winning, agreeably seasoned, so that 
you may know (without the telling) how you ought to 
answer i every case.” 

All this is application of the Lord Christ’s 
famous rule, yiverOe oty Ppovipot ws of dpeus Kai 
axépatoe ws al Tepiotepat (“ Be ye therefore wary as 
the serpent and innocent as the dove”). The codia 
(it will be seen) is a wholly different copia from 
that we had just now in iii. 16. This is a ‘ wisdom’ 
of discretion, in fact, a kind of dpovnats. Ot &w 
(L.) is a Jewish phrase. We have it with its 
antithesis (ot éow, “those within”) in 1 Cor. v. 12, 
13. Josephus correspondingly uses of &€Ew@ev for 
‘Gentiles.’ ‘And he gained credit with outsiders 
too, he says of King Herod, Ant. xv. 9, 2 (ev«rera 
dé cal mapa tov éEwOev jv). The phrase ror 
katpov éEayopafopevoe obviously means what the 
paraphrase says. But how does it come to mean 
it? In the LXX of Dan. ii. 8 King Nebuchadnezzar 
says to the Chaldeans (who had innocently asked 
that they might be told the vision, which he said 
was ‘gone from him’), “ J know of a certainty that 
ye would gain time” (ém’ adnOeias olda yw Ort 
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Katpov tpeis é€ayopatere). The curious phrase 
must mean what the English says, though ypovoy 
would have been far more natural Greek than 
kaipov. *K€ayopdfew in such usages means to 
‘buy up’ or ‘buy eagerly. It might also mean 
‘buy off’? It does so in Gal. iii. 13, “Christ 
redeemed us from the curse of the Law” (€&nyopacev 
€x Ths Katdpas tod vowov). But ‘opportunities’ 
are not ‘redeemed’ in any accurate sense of the 
word. They are (by wise people) eagerly seized. 
And that is what is demanded here. The sense of 
‘purchase,’ in fact, is weak and all but vanished: 
the sense of ‘eagerness’ is strong, though in origin 
secondary. In Ephes. v. 16 a reason is subjoined 
for this eagerness not to let opportunities slip. It 
is “because the days are evil.” Therefore, “ while 
we have time,” we must use it. “The night cometh 
when no one can work” (St. John ix. 4). Of course 
it may be urged that ‘time’ (if xaipds is equivalent 
to xpovos, as in Daniel Jc.) is ‘redeemed’ if it be 
not lost; but that is putting a somewhat forced 
construction on the word. It is not at all the 
same thing as the ‘redemption’ in L.’s quotation, 
Sua pads @pas THv aiwviov Koracw éEayopalopevor, 
said of martyrs who, by one short hour of anguish, 
‘buy off’ for themselves an eternity of chastisement. 
Our “redeem” comes from the Vulgate, redimentes 
tempus. In v. 6 Xoyos means merely ‘speech,’ 
‘conversation.’ The ydpis (“grace”) of év yapete is 
not the ydpus of theology. It is the yapus of daily 
life. It means merely ‘attractiveness.’ ‘“ Let your 
speech ever be with attractiveness.” Xdpis is a 
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very chameleon of a word. For indeed it may 
either lie in the thing perceived or in the percipient. 
Broadly speaking, it means four things (as the 
Dean of Wells has laid down in his admirable 
commentary on Ephesians) : 

(1) Attractiveness. 

(2) The impression produced by attractiveness, 
ae. favourable regard. 

(3) The product of ‘favourable regard, a con- 
crete ‘ favour.’ 

(4) The result produced by a ‘favour, a sense 
of gratitude. 

Here it bears the first sense of all. Christian 
speech is not to be ‘ pious’ or ‘ pietistic.’ It is just 
to be ‘ winning,’ ‘attractive. Such was Our Lord’s 
own speech. The people “hung on His lips” 
(€fexpéwero, St. Luke xix. 48) in their eagerness 
to hear what He had to say. The expression adare 
npTtupévos more nearly defines év yapete. It only 
means “well seasoned” (literally, ‘ salted with salt ’). 
Compare the language of St. Luke xiv. 34, “ But if 
the salt turn insipid, wherewith shall it be seasoned ?” 
(€av S€ TO Gras pwpavOn, év tive aptvOjceTat ;) 
‘Gracious and attractive’ would be the sense of it. 
We are not concerned (I think) with the double 
function of salt, as at once a preservative and a 
source of flavour. The word is used as it would 
normally be in Greek, in connexion with speech, 
whether written or spoken. Only Christian sal 
will differ of necessity from heathen sa/. That was 
evil, oftentimes degenerating (as L. observes) into 
mere obscenity. Think of Aristophanes at his 
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worst! Eiéévac tds is (in construction) like the 
Aadjoat of v. 3. When the word is used accurately 
it means the knowledge of intuition—the know- 
ledge which is not taught, but simply comes. ‘Evi 
éxaot@ (“each single one,” paraphrased above ‘in 
every case’) reminds us that people cannot be dealt 
with by wholesale methods. Each must be treated 
as his nature demands. St. Paul, in his own work, 
showed himself a master in the art of adaptability. 
Cf. 1 Cor. ix. 22. There is nothing in Ephesians 
which reproduces this special counsel. 

We now pass on to personal matters. The first 
is a statement about Tychicus, whom we know 
from Acts xx. 4 to have been himself an ‘ Asian,’ 
He was one of the band of ‘disciples’ of his own 
and ‘ delegates’ of the Churches, who went with the 
Apostle to Jerusalem to take the alms collected in 
Macedonia and Achaia for the poor at Jerusalem. 
In Acts he is closely coupled with Trophimus the 
Ephesian (so called in xxi. 29) and, consequently, 
may have been an Ephesian too, From Ephes. 
vi. 21 (a passage very closely similar to this) we 
should conclude that he was probably entrusted 
with that ‘circular’ letter. The name recurs again 
much later in the Pastorals: in Tit. ii. 12, “ When 
I send Artemas to thee or Tychicus, make haste to 
come to me at Nicopolis”; and 2 Tim. iv. 12, 
“Tychicus I have despatched (daméore:na) to 
Ephesus.” Plainly he was one of St. Paul’s regular 
staff, or aides-de-camp. ‘The name is found on 
inscriptions, but is not so common as Onesimus or 
Trophimus (L.). Tychicus is not on the same level 
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of importance or dignity as Timothy. The latter 
appears in the salutations of Philippians, Colos- 
sians, and Philemon, coupled with the Apostle 
himself. Tychicus only occurs in messages. 


iv. 7-9.“ All my concerns shall be made known to 
you by Tychicus, the beloved brother, and faithful 
minister and fellow-servant ‘in the Lord.’ Him I am 
sending to you for this very purpose, that yon may get 
to know all about me, and that he may comfort your 
hearts—and Onesimus the faithful and beloved brother, 
who is one of yourselves. They shall make known to 
you all the news of Rome.” 


In Ephesians Tychicus is described as “the 
beloved brother and faithful minister in the Lord” 
(muatos Suaxovos év Kupiw). Was he technically 
a ‘deacon’—‘ deacons’ are mentioned as Church 
officers in Phil. i. 1, the earliest official mention, 
unless Phoebe was really a deaconess, Rom. xvi. 1 
—or was he one of those whose ‘ministry’ was 
personal to the Apostle (see Acts xix. 22, where 
Timothy and Erastes are mentioned as évo tay 
Siaxovovytwy avTo, “ two of those that ministered to 
him”)? The verb dcaxovety (remember) is also 
associated with Onesimus (Philemon 15) in its 
purely personal sense. IL. tells us that the title 
ouvdovros was a customary form of address from 
a Bishop to a Deacon. Epaphras is called in 
i. 7 “our beloved fellow-servant,’ and also muotos 
UTép uav Siaxovos tov XNpiotov; from which 
one would be inclined to conclude that Tychicus 
was an evangelist and preacher, and that his 
‘ministry’ and ‘service’ was to Christ Himself. 

N 
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I do not think he can have been an officer of any 
stated Christian body. If he helped the great 
Missionary in his all-important work, that would 
constitute him ‘ minister’ and ‘fellow-servant’ too 
‘in the Lord’ in a very real sense. We should 
gather that he was entirely at St. Paul’s disposal, 
to use as he should choose. As an ‘ Asian’ himself 
he was a natural emissary to send to Asian 
Churches. Where the év Kupi@ belongs, it is hard 
to say. L. would take it with muctds Svaxovos Kal 
auvdodro0s. It is not needed for aderdés (he says) : 
that is complete in itself. ”Evzreyafa is ‘ epistolary,’ 
“Tam sending.” Ta mept pov, 1 believe, means 
much the same as ta cat éué. It was about 
St. Paul they wished to know. Aristarchus and 
the rest were of small account. About St. Paul 
he could give them altogether encouraging news. 
Compare the Apostle’s own statements in Phil. 
i 12 ff. There ta xar éué bears a rather 
different force. About Onesimus, the runaway 
slave, we learn all there is to know (apart from 
Church traditions) in the letter to Philemon. Did 
he take this Epistle straight to Colossz, or did he 
wait till Tychicus could come with him and support 
him in what must have been a somewhat trying 
meeting? In that case they would have journeyed 
together from Ephesus, and would have passed 
through Laodicea (dropping a copy of Ephesians 
there) en route to Colosse. The phrase ovv 
’Ovnciu@ may seem to point to a journey in 
fellowship, but not inevitably. Onesimus (observe) 
is no dvdxovos in the sense that Tychicus is. He 
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is merely a private soldier in the armies of the Lord. 
He is called what all of us should wish to be called, 
“a faithful and beloved brother.’ “ Who is one of 
yourselves.” This is the way the Apostle speaks of 
a runaway slave. Compare the language used in 
Philemon 11,“ my child whom I have begotten in my 
bonds” (rod éwovd téxvov Ov éyévynoa é€v Tots 
decpots), and again, “xo lonyer as a slave, but more 
than a slave, a brother beloved” (odKéte ws Sodrov 
ara UTép Sodrov, adeAfov awyaTytov). That is 
how his old master is asked to welcome him on his 
return, 

Ilavra ta de depends for its meaning on what 
we conceive to have been the place of writing. 
Once it was Cvsarea; for a long time it was 
Rome; now some have evolved from within them- 
selves an imprisonment at Ephesus. Rome seems to 
me far more likely: accordingly I venture to say so, 

Now come the messages of greeting. There 
are none at all in Ephesians, as one would naturally 
expect in a letter not meant for one, but for many 
‘churches’ (to use the term which St. Paul by 
now had given up using, or even appearing to use— 
seeing the Church is only one). The names, with 
one omission, are found in Philemon too. 

The first is Aristarchus. Now he was a 
Thessalonian, but had been with St. Paul at Ephesus 
at the time of the riot (see Acts xix. 29), when he 
had had an alarming experience. He also was one 
of those who accompanied St. Paul to Jerusalem 
on his last beneficent visit in Acts xx. However, 
Acts xxvii. 2 is the most telling mention of him. 
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From that we learn that he actually shipped with 
Paul the Prisoner on his adventurous voyage to 
Rome, in company with Luke. Professor Ramsay 
thinks that they must have gone as slaves. If 
so, Aristarchus certainly qualified there and then 
for the honourable ‘addition’ 6 cuvaryparwros 
pov (“my fellow-prisoner”). His Ephesian sojourn 
must have made him familiar to the Colossians. 
He may conceivably have helped in their evangelisa- 
tion. In Philemon his mention occurs only amid 
a string of names. 

The next person mentioned is “ Mark, the cousin 
of Barnabas.” The word daveyids by derivation is 
said to mean ‘one having a common grandfather, 
or ‘joint-grandson.’ The sense ‘cousin’ is the 
LXX sense (so L.). The meaning ‘nephew’ is later. 

How many ‘Marks’ are there in N.T.—one, or 
two, or three? Is the ‘John’ surnamed Mark 
and son of Mary of Acts xii. 12, who was taken 
by Saul and Barnabas back to Antioch with them 
at the close of their mission of charity (Acts xii. 
25), the same as the ‘John’ whom they had as 
their “minister” (imnpérns, that is, ‘ attendant’) 
when they went forth on the first Mission Journey 
(Acts xii. 5), and, accordingly, the same with the 
‘John’ who basely deserted them (dzroywpicas) at 
Perga (xili. 13), and angered Paul so deeply that 
he absolutely refused to have him as a travelling 
companion, when Barnabas was so anxious to take 
him (Acts xv. 37)? All this seems probable, 
and the mention of a relationship between the 
‘Mark’ of Colossians and St. Paul’s old fellow- 
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worker suggests that he too must be the same as 
the ‘John’ of Acts. These considerations would 
establish the identity of the ‘Mark’ of Acts, 
Colossians, and Philemon. But what of the 
‘Mark’ of 2 Timothy, of whom it is said, “Take 
Mark and bring him with thee, for he is useful 
to me for ministering” (or possibly, “for he is in 
my judgment a useful minister”)? €or yap por 
evypnatos eis Staxoviayv; Is he too to be ac- 
counted the same? Most people would certainly 
say ‘Yes.’ There remains yet one other ‘Mark’ 
of N.T. Scriptures, the ‘Mark’ of 1 Peter v. 13, 
“The Church that is in ‘ Babylon’ salutes you and 
Mark my son” (kat Mapkos 6 vios pov). Is this 
“son” of St. Peter, too, the old ‘John Mark’ of 
the other passages? And what about the ‘Mark’ 
of Eusebius’ tale (AZZ. ii. 15, 16), who is found 
at Rome with St. Peter in the days of the Emperor 
Claudius—before ever St. Paul reached there—and 
at the earnest intercession of the faithful produces 
his written ‘memoir’ (d7rouvnpa) of the sacred 
Story; which Mark is also identified with the 
Mark of 1 Peter v. in the Eusebian tradition, and 
declared to have preached the Gospel first (whatever 
that may mean) in Egypt, and to have organised 
the Church at Alexandria ? 

L. says that the statement in Eusebius about 
the Apostle Peter’s early arrival at Rome is 
‘irreconcilable with the notices in the Apostolic 
writings. ' For the rest, he is quite content to 





1 Harnack thinks otherwise. He considers it possible, though 
beyond the reach of proof. 
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regard all these several ‘Marks’ as one and the 
same. The Mark who is ‘son’ of St. Peter is the 
same as the ‘ Mark’ we have here. He is in Rome 
already, and the ‘ Babylon’ of 1 Peter is probably 
Rome too. How his allegiance was transferred 
from the one Apostle to the other must remain 
a mystery; but it probably was so. Maybe St. 
Paul was already dead. That the Gospel of St. 
Mark was written at Rome is matter of early 
tradition. Yet the belief in the tradition is not 
without its difficulties. 

Mark, then, the old John Mark, sends his 
salutations to Colosse. A statement is made 
about him which is somewhat puzzling: “ About 
whom you have been given orders (ékaBete évtodas) : 
if he shall come to you, receive him.” It seems 
evident that the writer anticipated in the readers 
some little unwillingness to welcome Mark as his 
friend could wish. That we can understand. 
Maybe it was only lately that he and the Prisoner 
Apostle had effected a reconciliation and in the 
parts of Asia his reputation might not have emerged 
as yet from its temporary eclipse. But the real 
trouble comes about the wept ob éddBete évToNas. 
I feel absolutely certain the éAaBere cannot be an 
‘epistolary’ aorist. That aorist only applies to 
verbs which have to do with the writer himself, 
when writing. “Ezreya is ‘ epistolary, but éddBere 
could not possibly be. It follows that communica- 
tions had passed already between St. Paul and the 
Colossian Church. Already he had bidden them 
welcome Mark, if he should come. With character- 
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istic anxiety he reminds them of that ‘command- 
ment. Whether dé€ac@e be read or 6€Fac@ar 
makes no sort of difference. The purport of the 
orders must be as stated. 

Yet another name is mentioned, “Jesus, called 
Justus”; and then we are informed that all the 
three are “of the circumcision.” ‘Jesus’ would be, 
of course, and Mark (for his cousin is a Levite), but 
one is rather surprised to find that Aristarchus is 
too. Acts xix. 29 does not prepare us for it. But 
perhaps he is not meant for inclusion with the two 
others. Jesus Justus is found only here. He is 
omitted in Philemon. IL. gives many instances of 
Jews called ‘Justus.’ There are two others in N.T., 
the Joseph Barsabbas of Acts i. 23, and the Titius 
Justus of Acts xviii. 7. About these two (or these 
three) the writer has somewhat to say. 


iv. 11 (part). “These only are fellow - workers 
towards the Kingdom of God; they have been a 
comfort to me.” 


The Jewish Christians at Rome were a trouble 
to St. Paul. Such are probably the persons referred 
to in Phil. i. 15-17. “ But others proclaim Christ 
from (a spirit of) contention ; not sincerely, thinkiny 
to arouse affliction for my bonds.” Amongst them 
the Apostle declares he found only these genuine 
helpers (cuvepyot); maybe the others only talked. 
The otrives merely means “people, who have been.” 
The relative is employed in a non-classical way to 
introduce a new statement. The sense of eis TH 
Baowrelav should be noticed: it means (as given 
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above) “towards the Kingdom,” 1c. towards the 
realisation of the Kingdom. 

In the beautiul little letter of consolation (Greek 
Papyri, Milligan, No. 38) the verb wapyyopeiv is 
used as the noun is here. ‘Yet truly one can do 
nothing in the face of things like this. So comfort 
yourselves (arapnyopeite éavTous).’ 

But let us before going further provide a para- 
phrase of the verses with which we are concerned : 


iv. 10-14. “Greeting to you from Aristarchus my 
fellow-prisoner, and from Mark the cousin of Barnabas, 
about whom you have received charges, ‘if he come to 
you, give him welcome’; and from Jesus, who is called 
Justus—men of the Circumcision. 

These only join in the work of forwarding God’s 
Kingdom. They have been to me a comfort. 

Greeting to you from Epaphras, who is one of 
yourselves, a (true) servant of Jesus Christ, evermore 
wrestling on your behalf in his prayers that you may be 
established perfect and complete in all the Will of God. 
For I bear him witness that he is much concerned for 
you and for the folks at Laodicea and the folks at 
Hierapolis. 

Greetings from Luke the beloved physician and 
from Demas.” 


The Epaphras of v. 12 is the Epaphras of i. 7. 
There he is called “our beloved fellow-servant ” 
(ayarntod cvvdovAov), so that St. Paul is clearly 
ready to couple him with himself. Commendation 
could go no further. Although the name is the 
same, for ‘Epaphras’ is only an abbreviation of 
‘Epaphroditus’ (a singular name for a Christian), he 
is not to be identified with the Epaphroditus of 
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Philippians, who bore the welcome offerings of the 
Macedonian Church to Rome, and fell seriously ill 
there and had to be sent home. That ‘ Epaphras’ 
is called ouvepyos and cvatpatiwrys (“ fellow-worker 
and comrade wm arms”): he does not attain to 
cuvdodAros and dobros ‘Incod Xpistov. The Apostle 
calls himself by the latter title often: it is his 
chosen designation. ‘The only other Christian he 
calls so is Timothy (in Philippians) In LXX 
aywvitecbar merely means ‘contend’ or ‘strive.’ 
All sense of ‘agony’ is gone from it. I think we 
must distinguish the yevowevos ev aywvia of the 
Passion in St. Luke from our dywvifopevos alto- 
gether. It would have been a different case with 
the participle before us had dyovifecbar been the 
verb employed of the mysterious stranger in Genesis 
xxxli. 24, who “wrestled” with the Patriarch. 
There, however, it is éaXavev, a decidedly technical 
word. Perhaps, therefore, “always contending” 
would be a safer rendering. Even dyway (a 
stronger form) means in papyrus letters no more 
than ‘be anxious.’ “Stand fast” (1 hold) is not 
& proper rendering for oraOjTe. The word is a 
true passive in such connexions and means “ be 
established.” Compare Rom. xiv. 4. “To his own 
owner he standeth, or he falleth (7@ (d/m Kupio 
oTnket %) winter); but he shall be established 
(ctaOnoetar dé), for the Lord can establish (atijcat) 
him.” The same sense, also in the future (the 
future of the same tense-stem), is found in 2 Cor. 
xiii, 1. Rev. vi. 17 is probably the same, for 
éotdOny naturally means either ‘1 took my stand’ 
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(deponent), or ‘I was set up’ (passive) In an 
Ephesian parallel we have orjva, not orabjvar. 
That is correctly rendered ‘stand’ : 


“Therefore take ye up the armour of God that 
ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, and 
having accomplished all (dravta xkatepyacdpevor) to 
stand (orjvat).” (Ephes. vi. 13.) 


The effect, to be sure, is the same, but it is 
reached in different ways. The “be established” 
and “stand” refer to the final issue of things. 
Tédevoe does not here mean ‘ mature, ‘ full-grown’ 
(as it does in certain passages), but indubitably 
‘perfect’ (‘flawless’), as in Christ’s famous saying, 
and in chapter 1. 28. IlLewAnpogopnpévoe. might 
perfectly well mean “fully persuaded” (as L. would 
render it). But it makes no kind of sense. The 
meaning ‘accomplish’ is not disputed, nor is ‘ fill.’ 
Instances of both are supplied by L. In 2 Tim. iv. 
we find “fulfil thy ministry” (rthv Saxoviav cov 
mrnpopopycov), and again, “that by my means 
the preaching might be completed (ro kypvypa 
mAnpopopnOn) and all the nations might hear.” 
This latter comes nearest to the sense I desiderate 
here. A Christian, I conceive, is “completed” when 
the work of the Holy Spirit is accomplished in his 
heart. In James i. 4 we have oddx«Anpou associated 
with réXevou with much the same signification. Ev 
mavTt OeAXnwate may mean “in everything willed by 
God,” but seeing that in St. Paul God’s ‘will’ is 
only one in a general way (as in the Lord’s Prayer), 
it seems to me wiser and better to render “zn all 
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the will of God.” The absence of the article need 
not trouble us. The addition of the words “ zn all 
the will of God” to the participle “complete” 1 
admit is difficult. But “convinced in every will” 
is at least as difficult, and the illustrations in L.’s 
note to support his rendering are very unconvincing. 

It is curious to observe, in regard to v. 13, that 
it is the only place where vrévos occurs in St. Paul. 
Therefore it is of necessity not easy to be sure of 
any rendering. The words for ‘toil’ in St. Paul 
are xomros and poyOos. Toveiy is used for ‘to be 
troubled’ in a papyrus letter. 

Laodicea and Hierapolis (the latter only 
mentioned here) were probably a part of Epaphras’ 
‘cure. He had preached the Gospel, no doubt, in 
all three. ‘Lucas’ (Luke) is the man of Acts. 
He journeyed with St. Paul to Jerusalem on his 
final visit; he probably ministered to him during 
the Cesarea captivity ; he sailed with him to Rome. 
Whether he had been with the Apostle in Rome 
all the time we cannot tell. He is not mentioned 
in the Philippian letter. From that Bishop 
Lightfoot infers that he was not. Only three 
times does his name occur in Holy Writ, in 
Colossians, in Philemon, and in 2 Timothy— 
unless indeed he be the ‘Lucius’ of Rom. xvi. 
He was almost certainly a Gentile, and probably an 
Antiochene (as ancient tradition avers). Ramsay’s 
contention as to the meaning of the phrase in Euseb. 
HE. iii. 4, yévos wv tév am’ ’Avtioxetas, is dis- 
proved by a similar usage in a papyrus (Milligan, 
No. 20, “ A Contract of Apprenticeship ”), auporepor 
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tTav am “Okupiyyev odes, Which can only mean 
‘both Oxyrhynchites by birth.’ 

St. Luke’s services to the Apostle, extending 
over many years, had been of incalculable worth 
to that none too vigorous man; and so they were 
to the end. No wonder he styles him here “ he 
beloved physician.” None had better reason to 
call him so. lL. would render “the physician, the 
beloved one,” in part influenced by the Gospel analogy 
of 06 vidos pov, 0 ayamrnros, “ My Son, My Beloved.” 
But there the “ Beloved” is a prophetic title: here 
the conditions are other. 

As for poor Demas, the same poor creature who 
“left” St. Paul “in the lurch” in those last sad 
days of the second imprisonment, when Luke 
was so true to him (Anyuds yap pe éyxarédu7rev, 
ayarnoas Tov viv aidva, 2 Tim. iv. 10), L. bids 
us note that he has no honorific mention. There 
is no good to be said of him: he is just a name 
—no more. A mention equally brief is found of 
him in Philemon (v. 24). He may have been a 
Colossian. ‘Demas, like ‘ Lucas, is a shortened 
name; it may stand for ‘Demetrius.’ Any kind 
of long termination was abbreviated into -as. 

The letter goes on, and ends: 

iv. 15-18. “Greet the brethren at Laodicea, and 
Nymphas and the ‘Church’ that is_ in ¢ their; 
house. And when the letter has been read before 
you, cause that it be read also in the assembly of the 
Laodiceans ; and mind that you too read the Laodicean 
letter. Moreover, say to Archippus, Look to the 
ministry thou hast been delivered ‘in the Lord,’ that 
thou discharge it aright. 
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The greeting is by the hand of me, Paul. Bear in 
mind my bonds. God's Grace be with you!” 


This last section suggests several very interesting 
questions. The “ brethren at Laodicea” one naturally 
takes to mean ‘all the “Church” at Laodicea, that 
is, all of the one Christian Body that may chance 
to be living there. It might mean Colossian 
Christians, who are staying at Laodicea, but it 
does not seem to be a likely hypothesis. The 
“and Nymphas” is curious. Does it mean 
“especially Nymphas”? Or did Nymphas_ not 
live in Laodicea but (say) at a villa outside / 
‘Nymphas’ is probably ‘Nymphodorus, and a 
man. Some MSS. make it ‘Nympha,’ a woman. 
But the form Nvudav in that case should rather 
be Nvyudnv. “The ‘Church’ in... house” is 
puzzling, because the MSS. read some adtav, some 
avtov, some avtis. B. reads a’ris. This is the 
reading of W. H. Nestle reads it too. ‘Tischendorf 
reads avta@v, which is also L.’s choice. The latter 
argues that adro® and av’ris are both natural 
corrections. If advvov be correct, another mame 
has probably dropped out, the name of Nymphas’ 
wife. In Rom. xvi. 5 and in 1 Cor, xvi. 19 the 
‘Church’ in the house of Aquila and Prisca is 
mentioned (in the former place the wife coming 
first). In Philemon we have mention of the 
‘Chureh’ in Philemon’s house. He would seem to 
have lived at Colossw, seeing Onesimus came from 
there, and the Archippus greeted in the private 
letter (with Philemon and Apphia) is mentioned in 
a message here, being presumably Philemon’s son. 
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St. Paul uses these several expressions, ‘the 
Church, or ‘the saints, or ‘the brethren’ in ‘so- 
and-so’s house, apparently at will. 

“ The letter” is this letter (as in Rom. xvi. 22). 
"Ev tn Aaodixéwy éxxdnoia I think means “in the 
assembly of the Laodiceans”; that is, the term 
éxxAnota no longer means ‘the Church,’ but merely 
the gathering of Church members. The verb 
avayvecby implies (quite apart from the context) 
public reading. The phrase tiv é« Aaodixias has 
been very variously interpreted. It is a character- 
istic Greek brachylogy, by which ‘the letter from 
Laodicea’ means ‘the letter you will find at 
Laodicea, and have to get from there’ Any Greek 
syntax will illustrate this. 

L. provides a wonderful catalogue of various 
suggestions. They number no less than fourteen, 
but the more part can be rejected without the 
faintest hesitation. The letter in question was 
written beyond a doubt to Laodicea, and almost 
certainly by St. Paul himself. The only question 
is, Have we it still? The answer is Yes: it most 
probably is the letter we call Ephesians. There 
is every indication of that being a ‘circular’ letter, 
and a copy would have been dropped at Laodicea 
by the messenger on his way to Colosse. More- 
over, one copy of the letter would have served for 
both the Churches—and for Hierapolis too. 

Certain MSS. (be it observed) contain an 
apocryphal Epistle entitled Ad Laodicenses. It 
is characterised by L. as ‘a mere cento of Pauline 
phrases strung together without any definite con- 
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nexion or any clear subject.’ This curious compila- 
tion he has rendered into Greek. Both versions 
will be found in his edition of Colossians. 

The mention of Archippus in v. 17 is deeply 
interesting. From Philemon we should gather 
that he lived with that Christian householder and 
with “ Apphia our sister,’ being possibly their son. 
His “ministry” (d:axoviav) is not to be regarded 
as an actual ‘diaconate”’ He may have been a 
Presbyter of the Colossian community. Plainly, 
whatever it was, he was not so zealous in_ its 
discharge as comported both with his office and 
with his Christian profession. “Hv srapédaBes 
contains no indication from whom he had obtained 
it. It may have been indeed from St. Paul himself, 
but I think if it had been so the Apostle would 
have mentioned it. No doubt it had been conferred 
with ‘laying on of hands.’ As for the interpreta- 
tion given of the term dvaxovia, be it noted that 
in 2 Timothy St. Paul’s famous leutenant is 
bidden in almost identical terms to “ discharye 
his ministry” (tv Staxoviay cov mAnpopopyaor), 
and he was assuredly not a ‘deacon,’ technically 
speaking, at the time. Bnréve ... a rAnpois 
shows us how we are to fill up mentally the 
elliptical expression in the verse next above, iva 
Kal Upmels AVvayVOTE. 

When the writer says in v. 18 that the 
‘oreeting’ is autograph, he means merely that 
verse, no more. St. Paul, as is well known, did 
not write his letters with his own hand—probably 
not because of weakness of eyes, but merely because 
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he was too important a person to do so. In Rom. 
xvi. is preserved the name of one amanuensis, “ I 
Tertius who am writing the latter salute you 
Christianly ” (do7afopas buds éyw Téptios 6 ypaypas 
Thy émictodny év Kupieo, Rom. xvi. 22). This 
autograph authentification of genuine Pauline docu- 
ments begins with 2 Thessalonians. There we 
read, “The salutation (is) by the hand of me, 
Paul: it is a mark in every letter. This is how I 
write” (ottws ypddw), 2 Thess. iii. 17. There, I 
think, we must conclude that the “so Z write” 
calls attention to the well-known hand. In 
Galatians there is, of course, a whole section of 
autograph (vi. 1l-end), and that, to be sure, may 
be earlier than even 2 Thessalonians. But I 
do not think it is. The Apostolic practice is 
referred to in 1 Corinthians, Colossians, 2 Thessa- 
lonians, of extant letters. 

As for “remember my bonds,” the reader must 
compare Philemon 9, “ Yet for love’s sake I rather 
beg, being such an one as Paul the aged, and now 
even the prisoner of Christ Jesus” (rovodtos OY ws 
Ilairos mpecButns vuvi dé Kal Séopios Xpiotod 
"Incod); and Ephes. iv. 1, “I beseech you then, 
I the prisoner of the Lord” (mapaxada obv tas 
éyo o dSécpios ev Kupiw). He does not ask for 
their pity, but his imprisonment does constitute 
an additional claim on their obedience. 

The very brief form of ‘the Grace’ (found only 
here and in the Pastorals) is the note of a late 
letter. The ydpis, no doubt, is the ydpis of 
Jesus Christ. We repeat and hear the words so 
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very often that we hardly stop to think what their 
meaning is. ‘Grace’ in the sense of the Latin 
gratia and the word as used in English is not 
common in N.T. Some aver it is not there at 
all. Here I should say the sense is “ God’s favour, 
in Jesus Christ, be with you all!” The brevity of 


the expression marks its familiarity for the readers. 
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THE ENGLISH TEXT OF THE EPISTLE 


VERSION OF 1611. 


i. 1. Paul, an apostle of Jesus 
Christ by the will of God, and 
Timotheus our brother, 

2. To the saints and faithful 
brethren in Christ which are at 
Colosse: Grace be unto you, and 
peace, from God our Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

3. We give thanks to God and 
the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, praying always for you, 

4. Since we heard of your faith 
in Christ Jesus, and of the love 
which ye have to all the saints, 


5. For the hope which is laid 
up for you in heaven, whereof ye 
heard before in the word of the 
truth of the gospel ; 

6. Which is come unto you, as 
it is in all the world; and 
bringeth forth fruit, as it doth 
also in you, since the day ye heard 
of it, and knew the grace of God 
in truth : 

7. As ye also learned of 
Epaphras our dear fellowservant, 
who is for you a faithful minister 
of Christ ; 

8. Who also declared unto us 
your love in the Spirit. 


9. For this cause we also, since 
the day we heard it, do not cease 


PARAPHRASE. 

i. 1, 2. Paul by divine “ will” 
an “apostle” of Christ Jesus 
and Timothy the ‘‘brother’’ to 
the “saints” that are in Colosse 
—I mean the faithful brothers 
‘fin Christ”; grace be to you 
and peace from God our Father. 


i. 3, 4. On every occasion, 
when I pray for you, | thank the 
Divine Father of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, because I have heard tell 
of your faith as Christian men 
and your love towards all the 
saints, 

i. 5-8. Because of the Hope 
which is laid up for you in the 
heavens ; of which you were told 
long since by the message of the 
true Gospel ; which has come to 
you, as it also is all the world 
over ; bearing fruit and ever ex- 
tending—as it also does in you, 
since the day that you were told 
of it, and came to know the Grace 
of God, as it really is; as you 
learned from Epaphras, our be- 
loved fellowservant, who is on 
my behalf a faithful minister of 
God’s Christ ; who also has 
showed me how you love as 
spiritual folks should. 

i. 9, 10. For this cause I 
too, since I was told, have not 
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to pray for you, and to desire 
that ye might be filled with the 
knowledge of his will in all 
wisdom and _ spiritual under- 
standing ; 

10. That ye might walk worthy 
of the Lord unto all pleasing, 
being fruitful in every good work, 
and increasing in the knowledge 
of God ; 


11. Strengthened with all 
might, according to his glorious 
power, unto all patience and long- 
suffering with joyfulness ; 

12. Giving thanks unto the 
Father, which hath made us meet 
to be partakers of the inheritance 
of the saints in light : 


13. Who hath delivered us 
from the power of darkness, and 
hath translated us into the king- 
dom of his dear Son: 

14. In whom we have re- 
demption through his blood, even 
the forgiveness of sins : 

15. Who is the image of the 
invisible God, the firstborn of 
every creature : 

16. For by him were all things 
created, that are in heaven, and 
that are in earth, visible and in- 
visible, whether they be thrones, 

. or dominions, or principalities, or 
‘powers: all things were created 
by him, and for him: 


17. And he is before all things, 
and by him all things consist. 


18. And he is the head of the 
body, the church: who is the be- 
ginning, the firstborn from the 
dead ; that in all things he might 
have the preeminence. 
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ceased praying for you and 
making supplication, to the intent 
you may be filled with the fuller 
knowledge of His will and be alto- 
gether wise and spiritually under- 
standing ; that your walk may be 
worthy of the Lord in all sub- 
servience ; and may bear fruit in 
every good doing, and that you 
may grow through growing 
knowledge of God. 

i. 11, 12. That you be em- 
powered with all power, after His 
all-glorious, conquering might, so 
as to be altogether brave and 
altogether patient — aye, and 
joyful too! Giving thanks to 
the Great Father, that hath made 
us believers fit for a share in the 
lot of the Saints, that stand in 
Light. 

i. 18, 14. Who has rescued 
us from the reign of darkness 
and has transferred us to the 
Kingdom of the Son of His love ; 
in Whom we have our redemp- 
tion, the remission of our sins. 


i. 15,16. Whois the manifest 
Likeness of God invisible; be- 
gotten before all Creation ; for in 
Him were all things created, in 
heaven and upon earth; things 
visible and things invisible ; 
whether ‘‘thrones,” whether “‘lord- 
ships,” whether ‘‘ dominions,” 
whether ‘‘rules” —all things 
created are through Him, and 
unto Him. 

i. 17. And HE 1s before all 
things and everything that is 
owes its mode of existence to 
Him. 

i. 18. And He is the “ Head’”’ 
of the Body, the Church ; seeing 
He is its source and beginning, 
first-begotten from the dead, that 
everywhere He may prove in 
Himself pre-eminent. 
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19. For it pleased the Father 
that in him should all fulness 
dwell ; 

20. And, having made peace 
through the blood of his cross, by 
him to reconcile all things unto 
himself ; by him, I say, whether 
they be things in earth, or things 
in heaven. 


21. And you, that were some- 
time alienated and enemies in 
your mind by wicked works, yet 
now hath he reconciled, 

22. In the body of his flesh 
through death, to present you holy 
and unblameable and unreprove- 
able in his sight: 


23. If ye continue in the faith 
grounded and settled, and be not 
moved away from the hope of the 
gospel, which ye have heard, and 
which was preached to every 
creature which is under heaven ; 
whereof I] Paul am made a 
minister ; 

24. Who now rejoice in my 
sufferings for you, and fill up 
that which is behind of the 
afflictions of Christ in my flesh 
for his body’s sake, which is the 
church : 

25. Whereof I am made a 
minister, according to the dis- 
pensation of God which is given 
to me for you, to fulfil the word 
of God ; 

26. Even the mystery which 
hath been hid from ages and from 
generations, but now is made 
manifest to his saints : 

27. To whom God would make 
known what is the riches of the 
glory of this mystery among the 
Gentiles ; which is Christ in you, 
the hope of glory : 

28. Whom we preach, warning 


1.19, 20. For in Him was He 
pleased there should dwell all 
the Plenitude (of the Godhead) 
bodily, and through Him to 
reconcile ‘all things” unto 
Himself, having made peace 
through the blood of His cross— 
by Him (1 say) whether things 
on earth or things in the 
heavens, 

i. 21, 22. Aye, and you that 
once were estranged and enemies 
in disposition, while you worked 
your evil works—but now you 
have been reconciled by the Body 
of His incarnation—(He hath 
been pleased) to display you holy 
and blameless before Him and 
beyond the reach of any charge. 

i, 23. Provided that ye stay 
on in Faith, firm founded and 
stedfast, and are not inclined to 
move from the hope of the Gospel 
which ye heard, which has been 
proclaimed in every corner of 
the creation under heaven, 
whereof I Paul have been an 
instrument. 

i, 24. Oh, now I rejoice in 
my sufferings for your sakes, and 
so far as in me lies fill up in my 
poor person what is lacking in 
Christ’s afflictions for His Body's 
sake, which is the Church. 

i. 25-29. Wherein I became 
an instrument in accordance with 
the heavenly “stewardship” which 
Was committed to me, to reach as 
far as you, that 1 should preach 
God’s * Word” completely—the 
“wonderful truth” that was 
hidden away from ages and 
generations, but now has been 
plainly shown to His saints; to 
whom God has been pleased to 
make known the grandeur and the 
glory of this revelation amongst 
the nations, that is, Christ in 
you, the great Hope of Glory. 
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every man, and teaching every 
man in all wisdom ; that we may 
present every man perfect in 
Christ Jesus : 

29. Whereunto I also labour, 
striving according to his working, 
which worketh in me mightily. 


ii. 1. For I would that ye knew 
what great conflict I have for you, 
and for them at Laodicea, and 
for as many as have not seen my 
face in the flesh ; 

2. That their hearts might be 
comforted, being knit together in 
love, and unto all riches of the 
full assurance of understanding, 
to the acknowledgment of the 
mystery of God, and of the Father, 
and of Christ ; 

3. In whom are hid all 
the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge. 

4, And this I say, lest any 
man should beguile you with en- 
ticing words. 

5. For though I be absent in 
the flesh, yet am I with you in the 
spirit, joying and beholding your 
order, and the stedfastness of your 
faith in Christ. 


6. As ye have therefore re- 

ceived Christ Jesus the Lord, so 
walk ye in him: 
_ 7. Rooted and built up in him, 
and stablished in the faith, as 
ye have been taught, abounding 
therein with thanksgiving. 


8. Beware lest any man spoil 
you through philosophy and vain 
deceit, after the tradition of men, 
after the rudiments of the world, 
and not after Christ. 
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Whom we proclaim abroad, warn- 
ing every man. and instructing 
every man in every ‘‘ wisdom,” 
that we may display every man 
fully initiate ‘‘in Christ.”’ To 
which end I also toil and strive 
in accordance with the power 
that worketh in me mightily. 

ii. 1-3. For I would have you 
know what a struggle I have 
for you and the people at 
Laodicea—in fact, for all that 
have not seen my face in bodily 
presence ; (praying) that their 
hearts be comforted and that they 
be knit together in love and 
(attain) to all the wealth of the 
fulness of understanding, unto a 
fuller knowledgeof the “mystery” 
of God, CHRIST that is, in Whom 
are all the stores of ‘‘ wisdom” 
and ‘‘ knowledge,” hidden away. 


ii. 4, 5. I say it for fear 
any should delude you with 
specious talk. For although I 
am away in bodily presence yet 
in spirit I am with you, rejoicing 
(in you) and beholding your 
orderly array, the solid front 
presented by your faith towards 
Christ. 

ii. 6, 7. As then you were 
instructed about “the Christ,” 
(that He is) Jesus the Lorp, (so) 
walk in Him ; firmrooted (in 
Him) and evermore ‘‘ built up” 
in Him, and made firmer in “the 
faith,” as you were taught (it) ; 
abounding therein, with thanks- 
giving. 

ii. 8 Oh! see that there 
shall be none who carries you off 
as prey, by means of his 
“philosophy” and vain deceit, 
following the traditions of men, 
following the “rudimentary teach- 
ing of the world,” and not follow- 
ing Christ. 
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9. For in him dwelleth all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily. 

10. And ye are complete in 
him, which is the head of all 
principality and power : 

11. In whom also ye are cir- 
cumcised with the circumcision 
made without hands, in putting 
off the body of the sins of the 
flesh by the circumcision of Christ: 


12. Buried with him in baptism, 
wherein also ye are risen with 
him through the faith of the 
operation of God, who hath raised 
him from the dead. 


13. And you, being dead in 
your sins and the uncircumcision 
of your flesh, hath he quickened 
together with him, having forgiven 
you all trespasses ; 

14. Blotting out the hand- 
writing of ordinances that was 
against us, which was contrary 
to us, and took it out of the way, 
nailing it to his cross ; 

15. And having spoiled princi- 
palities and powers, he made a 


| shew of them openly, triumphing 
, over them in it. 


16. Let no man therefore judge 
you in meat, or in drink, or in 
respect of an holyday, or of the 
new moon, or of the sabbath days: 

17. Which are a shadow of 
things to come; but the body is 
of Christ. 

18. Let no man beguile you of 
your reward in a voluntary 
humility and = worshipping of 
angels, intruding into those things 
which he hath not seen, vainly 
puffed up by his fleshly mind, 

19. And not holding the Head, 
from which all the body by joints 
and bands having nourishment 
ministered, and knit together, in- 
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ii. 9. For in Him dwells all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily. 
ii, 10. And in Him you are 
fulfilled seeing He is the fountain- 
head of all authority and power. 

ii, 11. Aye, in Him you have 
been circumcised with a circum- 
cision supernatural, wherein you 
put off effectually the body’s 
frailty, with the circumcision of 
Christ. 

ii. 12. For you were buried 
with Him, in your Baptism, 
wherein also you were raised 
with Him through faith in the 
(mighty) working of God, Who 
raised Him trom the dead. 

ii. 138-15. Yes, you that were 
dead in your transgressions and 
your ‘carnal uncireumcision ’’— 
you, I say, God has “quickened”’ 
together with Christ, and has 
‘“‘forgiven’”’ us all our transgres- 
sions, having ‘‘ washed out’’ the 
“note of hand,” that was against 
us, which stood in our way with 
its decrees ; aye, He has taken 
it clean away, having nailed it to 
His Cross ;_ stripping bare the 
principalities and powers, He has 
openly paraded them, leading 
them in triumph through It. 

ii. 16, 17. Let not then any 
take you to task in regard to eat- 
ing and drinking, or in respect ofa 
feast or a new moon or a sabbath ; 
which things are a (mere) shadow 
of “the things to come,” whereas 
Christ is “the substance.” 

ii. 18, 19. Let no one beat 
you down, for all his will (to do 
so), by means of a humble-seeming 
subservience to angels. He is in- 
truding upon spheres beyond his 
range of vision: he is filled with 
a vain conceit through his un- 
illumined imaginings. Moreover, 
he does not hold fast the HEAD, 
from Whom all the body—thanks 
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creaseth with the increase of 
God. 


20. Wherefore if ye be dead 
with Christ from the rudiments of 
the world, why, as though living 
in the world, are ye subject to 
ordinances, 

21. (Touch not; 
handle not ; 

22. Which all are to perish 
with the using ;) after the com- 
mandments and doctrines of 
men ? 

23. Which things have indeed 
a shew of wisdom in will worship, 
and humility, and neglecting of 
the body; not in any honour to 
the satisfying of the flesh. 


taste not; 


iii, 1. If ye then be risen with 
Christ, seek those things which 
are above, where Christ sitteth on 
the right hand of God. 

2. Set your affection on things 
above, not on things on the earth. 

3. For ye are dead, and your 
life is hid with Christ in God. 

4. When Christ, who is our 
life, shall appear, then shall ye 
also appear with him in glory. 


5. Mortify therefore your mem- 
bers which are upon the earth; 
fornication, uncleanness, inordi- 
nate affection, evil concupiscence, 
and covetousness, which is 
idolatry : 

6. For which things’ sake the 
wrath of God cometh on the 
children of disobedience : 

7. In the which ye also walked 
some time, when ye lived in them. 

8. But now ye also put off 
all these ; anger, wrath, malice, 
blasphemy, filthy communication 
out of your mouth. 

9. Lie not one to another, see- 
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to its joints and ligatures— 
deriving its support and its in- 
creasing strength grows with the 
growth of God. 

ji. 20-23. Oh! if you died 
with Christ and gave up the 
worldly rudiments, why as though 
living in the worldly sphere do 
you ‘make rules for yourselves 
(such as) ‘Touch not, taste not, 
handle not ’—(rules having to do 
with things) all of which pass 
away in the using, following 
ordinances and teachings which 
are (nothing more than) human ? 
Such rules have a show of wisdom, 
dealing ruthlessly with the body 
through self-imposed austerities 
and (voluntary) humiliation, but 
are not of any value as against 
sensual indulgence. 

iii. 1-4. If, I say, you were 
raised with Christ set your hearts 
on the realm above, where Christ 
is, seated high at God’s right 
hand. Breathe the atmosphere 
of heaven and not of earth. For 
die you did, and your life is 
hidden away with Christ ‘‘in 
God.” When Christ, our Life, 
shall be revealed, then shall you 
also be manifested with Him in 
glory. 

iii, 5-7. Kill then your earthly 
bodies! Fornication, uncleanness, 
sodomy (2), lewd desire,—(away 
with them all!) and greed, for 
it is idolatry ; for which things’ 
sake doth come the wrath of God. 
Wherein you too once walked, 
when your life was among them. 


iii. 8-10. But now put you 
too away from yourselves every 
bit of it! anger, passion, malice, 
slander, vile talk upon your lips. 
Lie not to one another. Do off 
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ing that ye have put off the old 
man with his deeds ; 

10. And have put on the new 
man, which is renewed in 
knowledge after the image of him 
that created him: 


ll. Where there is neither 
Greek nor Jew, circumcision 
nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, 


Scythian, bond nor free: but 
Christ is all, and in all. 


12. Put on therefore, as the 
elect of God, holy and beloved, 
bowels of mercies, kindness, 
humbleness of mind, meekness, 
longsuffering ; 

13. Forbearing one another, 
and forgiving one another, if any 
man have a quarrel against any : 
even as Christ forgave you, so 
also do ye. 

14. And above all these things 
put on charity, which is the bond 
of perfectness. 

15. And let the peace of God 
rule in your hearts, to the which 
also ye are called in one body ; 
and be ye thankful. 

16. Let the word of Christ 
dwell in you richly in all wisdom ; 
teaching and admonishing one 
another in psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs, singing with 
grace in your hearts to the Lord. 

17. And whatsoever ye do in 
word or deed, do all in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks 
to God and the Father by him. 


18. Wives, submit yourselves 
unto your own husbands, as it is 
fit in the Lord. 

19, Husbands, love your wives, 
and be not bitter against them. 

20. Children, obey your parents 
in all things: for this is well 
pleasing unto the Lord. 


the old man with his doings and 
do on the new, that evermore is 
freshened in growing knowledge, 
after the pattern of Him that 
made him. 


iii. 11. There can there be 
no ‘‘ Jew and Gentile,”’ * circum- 
cision and uncircumcision,”’ bar- 
barian, Scythian, slave, freeman ; 
but CHRIST is ALL and every- 
where. 

iii. 12-15. Put on then as 
the great God’s chosen ones, 
holy, beloved, a tender, com- 
passionate heart, lowliness, geutle- 
ness, patience under affront ; 
bearing with one another and 
forgiving one another, if any 
have a complaint against any. 
As the Lord has forgiven you, 
even so do you (forgive). To 
crown all put on love. That is 
the main tie of perfectness. And 
let the peace of God rule in your 
hearts, whereunto ye were called, 
one body all of you. Moreover, 
be thankful. 


iii. 16, 17. May Christ and 
His message dwell in you richly, 
and may you be altogether wise ! 
Teach one another and admonish 
one another, by God’s good grace, 
with psalms, with hymns, with 
spiritual songs ; singing in your 
hearts to God. And anything 
you do, in word or in deed, let 
it be all in the Name of the Lord 
Jesus, with thanksgiving to God 
the Father through Him. 

iii. 18-end. Wives, submit 
yourselves to your husbands as 
belongs to you ‘‘in the Lord.” 

Husbands, love your wives and 
be not ill-tempered towards them. 

Children, obey your parents in 
everything, for this is commend- 
able for a Christian. 
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21. Fathers, provoke not your 
children to anger, lest they be 
discouraged. 

22. Servants, obey in all things 
your masters according to the 
flesh; not with eyeservice, as 
meupleasers; but in singleness 
of heart, fearing God: 

23. And whatsoever ye do, do 
it heartily, as to the Lord, and 
not unto men ; 

24. Knowing that of the Lord 
ye shall receive the reward of the 
inheritance: for ye serve the 
Lord Christ. 

25. But he that doeth wrong 
shall receive for the wrong which 
he hath done: and there is no 
respect of persons. 

iv. 1. Masters, give unto your 
servants that which is just and 
equal ; knowing that ye also have 
a Master in heaven. 

2. Continue in prayer, and 
watch in the same with thanks- 
giving ; 

3. Withal praying also for us, 
that God would open unto us a 
door of utterance, to speak the 
mystery of Christ, for which I 
am also in bonds: 

4, That I may make it mani- 
fest, as I ought to speak. 

5. Walk in wisdom toward 
them that are without, redeeming 
the time. 

6. Let your speech be alway 
with grace, seasoned with salt, 
that ye may know how ye ought 
to answer every man. 


7. All my state shall Tychicus 
declare unto you, who is a beloved 
brother, and a faithful minister 
and fellowservant in the Lord: 

8. Whom I have sent unto you 
for the same purpose, that he 
might know your estate, and com- 
fort your hearts ; 
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Fathers, do not irritate your 
children, that they may not lose 
heart. 

Slaves, obey your earthly 
masters in everything, not with 
eyeservice as ‘‘ manpleasers” but 
with absolute sincerity, from fear 
of the One Master. Whatever 
you are doing, work at it with 
heart and soul, as for the Lord 
and not for men ; being sure that 
from the Lord you shall receive 
the inheritance as your recom- 
pense. It is the Lord Christ 
Whose slaves you are. The 
wrong-doer, I say, shall receive 


the wrong he has done. There 
is no ‘‘ favour” shown. 
iv. 1. Masters, afford your 


slaves justice and fair treatment, 
being sure that you too have a 
Master in heaven. 

iv. 2-4. Pray steadily; be 
wakeful when you pray; be 
thankful also. Pray too for me, 
that God may open for me a door 
for the message, that I may tell 
of the “mystery” of Christ, 
which has made me a prisoner ; 
that I may make it plain, as I am 
bound to tell it. 


iv. 5, 6. Behave yourselves 
wisely in regard to those ‘“out- 
side.” Use you opportunities, as 
they come. Let your discourse 
be always winning, agreeably 
seasoned, so that you may know 
(without the telling) how you 
ought to answer in every case. 

iv. 7-9. All my concerns shall 
be made known to you by 
Tychicus, the beloved brother, 
and faithful minister and fellow- 
servant “in the Lord.” Him I 
am sending to you for this very 
purpose, that you may get to 
know all about me, and that he 
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9. With Onesimus, a faithful 
and beloved brother, who is one 
of you. They shall make known 
unto you all things which are 
done here. 

10. Aristarchus my _fellow- 
prisoner saluteth you,and Marcus, 
sister’s son to Barnabas, (touching 
whom yereceived commandments: 
if he come unto yon, receive 
him ;) 

11. And Jesus, which is called 
Justus, whoare of thecircumcision. 
These only are my fellowworkers 
unto the kingdom of God, which 
have been a comfort unto me. 

12. Epaphras, who is one of 
you, a servant of Christ, saluteth 
you, always labouring fervently 
for you in prayers, that ye may 
stand perfect and complete in all 
the will of God. 

13. For I bear him record, that 
he hath a great zeal for you, and 
them that are in Laodicea, and 
them in Hierapolis. 

14, Luke, the beloved physi- 
cian, and Demas, greet you. 


15. Salute the brethren which 
are in Laodicea, and Nymphas. 
and the church which is in his 
house. 

16. And when this epistle is 
read among you, cause that it be 
read also in the church of the 
Laodiceans ; and that ye likewise 
read the epistle from Laodicea. 

17. And say to Archippus, 
Take heed to the ministry which 
thou hast received in the Lord, 
that thou fulfil it. 

18. The salutation by the hand 
of me Paul. Remember my bonds. 
Grace be with you. 
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may comfort your hearts—and 
Onesimus the faithful and be- 
loved brother, who is one of your- 
selves. They shall make known 
to you all the news of Rome. 

iv. 10-14. Greeting to you 
from Aristarchus my _ fellow- 
prisoner, and from Mark the 
cousin of Barnabas, about whom 
you have received charges, “if he 
come to you, give him welcome ” ; 
and from Jesus, who is called 
Justus — men of the Circum- 
cision. 

These only join in the work 
of forwarding God’s Kingdom. 
They Lave been to me a com- 
fort. 

Greeting to you from Epaphras, 
who is one of yourselves, a (true) 
servant of Jesus Christ, evermore 
wrestling on your behalf in his 
prayers that you may be estab- 
lished perfect and complete in 
all the Will of God. For I bear 
him witness that he is much 
concerned for you and for the 
folks at Laodicea and the folks 
at Hierapolis. 

Greetings from Luke the be- 
loved physician and from Demas, 

iv. 15-18. Greet the brethren 
at Laodicea, and Nymphas and 
the “Church” that is in their 
house. And when the letter has 
been read before you, cause that 
it be read also in the assembly 
of the Laodiceans ; and mind 
that you too read the Laodicean 
letter. Moreover, say to Archip- 
pus, Look to the ministry you 


have been delivered “in the 
Lord,” that you discharge it 
aright. 


The greeting is by the hand of 
me, Paul. Bear in mind my 
bonds. God's Grace be with you. 
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